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ogy, and related sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, 
mountaineering, caving, and others. 
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e To promote programs of an educational, scientific, and cultural nature. 


e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers, and travelers 
of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the 
continent of South America. ‘ 
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e To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in 
South America which offer services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 


e To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. - 


e To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 
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The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers 
Club. Four issues of the South American Explorer 
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The South American Explorer is interested in re- 
ceiving accounts of scientific studies and adven- 
ture/sports activities in South America. Although we 
cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong 
flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing his- 
torical exploration, biographies of noteable South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of 
unusual places are also of interest. 
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All airlines talk about their service but, at Ecuatoriana, we take service very seriously because we insist 
on EXCELLENCE in everything we do! 

When your clients fly Ecuatoriana to Ecuador and Latin America, they will enjoy the kind of 
pampering in economy class that you would expect in a first class restaurant or hotel ... with superb 
Cuisine prepared from special recipes. 

Complimentary wine in all flights, including coach, free music and first-run movies in our DC-10's. 
Our flight attendants, trained in the European tradition, are ready to serve you. 

At Ecuatoriana, excellent service is not just a promise, so the next time your clients travel to Ecuador 
and beyond, choose Ecuatoriana—the airline of excellence. 
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A: we alternately slashed and slogged our way 
up through the sodden jungle and mud of the 
final slope, the eager anticipation which had in- 
spired and animated my return to Peru collapsed 
into bitter disappointment. I’d come 5,000 miles in 
search of a mysterious, jungle ruin site that I’d been 
told was the key to a revolutionary new theory 
regarding the legendary Inca stronghold of 
Vilcabamba. Instead, I had been led back to the 
very same jumble of uninteresting, overgrown, non- 
Incaic ruins I myself had explored and mapped 
fifteen months earlier. Maybe it was all in a day’s 
work for my campesino guides, Pancho Quispicusi 
and Juvenal Cobos — who were having a hard time 
understanding why I was so disgusted—but I felt 
like I’d been had. Little did I know that I was only 
minutes away from a discovery far more exciting 
than anything I’d been led to expect—but for the 
moment, all I could think about was how dumb I’d 
been to go all the way back down there for nothing, 
and in rainy season, at that! 

Since 1982, I’d been exploring in the same re- 
gion, still called the Zona de Vilcabamba, 50 miles 


AUTHOR & PHOTOGRAPHER: Vincent R. Lee 
is an explorer and advisor to the South American 
Explorer 


northwest of Cuzco, and documenting the many 
ruin sites there. The largest of these, at a place 
called Espiritu Pampa (the plain of ghosts), was 
supposedly the site of the city of Vilcabamba la 
Vieja (Vilcabamba the Old), the final capital of the 
post-Conquest Incas. Hiram Bingham had visited 
the place briefly in 1911 and had been told as much 
by the forest Indians then living there. Having just 
discovered the finer and apparently larger Machu 
Picchu, however, he had suppressed their report _ 


and instead promoted the historic significance of ©... 


his magnifi- 
cent, new find. 
In 1964, Gene 
Savoy, certain 
that Bingham 
was wrong, 
cleared the 
ruins at Espiri- 
tu. Pampa, 
found them to 
be nearly twice 
the size of 
Bingham’s fa- 
mous “lost 
city,” and in- 
sisted that the 
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Cleared wall 
at La Mesada 


“real” city of Vilcabamba had at last been found. 
Though most scholars familiar with the region and 
its history—notably including the well-known En- 
glish historian of the Inca, John Hemming—tended 
to support Savoy’s claim, not everyone agreed. 
Among the latter was none other than my present 


companion Pancho, who now sat among the tum- 
bled walls of what he called muinas La Mesada— 
after the natural bench or meseta upon which they 
stand, trying to counter my angry dismissal of the 
place by explaining just how important it really was. 
He said that he had visited the site only once before, 
in 1978, as a guide in the employ of a crusty and 
determined gringo named 
Robert von Kaupp, the ama- 
teur explorer from Washing- 


: ton, D.C., with whom I’d 
According to the been engaged in a friendly 
chronicle of Antonio de —©°!Tespondence war for 
some time. Trained in an- 

la Calancha, Ortiz had —_‘hropology, fluent in Span- 
? ish, and with the resources of 

died so slowly that the the Library of Congress at 


site of his demise had 
come to be called 
Mananhuanhunca— 
Quechua for “he would 


not die.” 


his fingertips, von Kaupp 
had studied the chronicles 
thoroughly and knew the his- 
tory of Inca Vilcabamba as 
well as anyone. When 
Pancho had told him of the 
ruins at La Mesada and the 
fact that an obscure clearing 
in the jungle just across the 
nearby Rio Urumbay was 
called Mananhuanunca, von 
Kaupp had immediately in- 
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sisted on being taken there, despite heavy rains and 
extremely poor conditions. 

Based upon what he saw during that visit and 
what Pancho told him of the place, von Kaupp 
quickly identified La Mesada as the ancient 
Marcanay, a town near which a Spanish priest 
named Ortiz had been 
horribly martyred in 
1571. According to the 
chronicle of Antonio 
de la Calancha, Ortiz 
had died so slowly that 
the site of his demise 
had come to be called 
Mananhuafunca — 
Quechua for “he 
would not die.” Von 
Kaupp’s unpublished 
1983 report of the find 
described these and a 
nearby deposit of 
black salt called La 
Sal, but unfortunately 
included no maps, 
drawings, or photo- 
graphs. The big news 
was his conclusion that 
Vilcabamba the Old 
could not possibly be 
located at Espiritu 
Pampa and must 
therefore still be out there, waiting to be discov- 
ered! Calancha had said that the Inca capital was 
just two leagues, or about 6 miles, north of 
Marcanay— much less than the nearly 20 miles be- 
tween La Mesada and Espiritu Pampa. Thus was 
born von Kaupp’s dream of up-staging both 
Bingham and Savoy by finding an entirely new can- 
didate for the site of the lost Inca capital—and it 
was Pancho, of course, who aimed to guide him 
there. They’d been searching, Pancho said, for 
nearly ten years, thus far without luck—but like 
explorers everywhere, both he and von Kaupp were 
sure that success was somewhere, just over the next 
ridge. 


Wis the 1985 publication of my own book 
Sixpac Manco, 1 had blundered squarely 


into the path of their quest by naively asserting that 
my own explorations had, once and for all, clinched 
the case for Espiritu Pampa. Delighted, Savoy had 
sent von Kaupp a copy and set in motion the chain 
of events that was about to lead me to a startling and 
unexpected discovery. Living in Jackson Hole, Wy- 
oming—about as far as you can get from a big 
library and still be in the United States —and witha 
Spanish vocabulary learned mostly from “Gunny” 
Montoya, my platoon sergeant in the Marines, my 
scholarship was no match for Bob’s. He promptly 
informed me of the error of my ways and said that 


if I went to La Mesada, I’d see for myself. As a 
practicing architect, my one and only ace in the hole 
was an understanding of buildings, and from this 
had grown my theory that one pile of rocks in the 
bush was worth ten old books in the library—so off 
I went, with my friends Ben Giles and José Salas 
Cobos in the dry season 
of 1986, to find and map 
the ruins. They turned 
out to be little more 
than a random scatter- 
ing of circular house 
foundations arranged 
around a strange collec- 
tion of tumbled walls. 
Whatever the place 
was, it was definitely not 
Inca. When I reported 
this to von Kaupp back 
in the States, he hit the 
ceiling. I’d obviously 
“gone to the wrong 
place,” he said, and 
“should have hired his 
guide” — Quispicusi— 
to take me there. And 
so, not being one to 
leave any stone un- 
turned, there I sat, 
soaked to the skin, glar- 
ing at Pancho. 


something from what was beginning to look like a 
complete fiasco, so I decided to take a closer look 
at the anomalous structures which seemed to be the 
nucleus of the site. The square one, its short sides 
more than 60 feet long, hadn’t ever been much more 
than about 5 feet high—strange proportions, I 


Pancho 
Quispicus! 
and Juevenal 


thought, for so huge a building. There was no gate 
or doorway to be seen—only a gigantic tree, 


LL around, I recalled that the only ruins 
of any interest at all were a large, nearly 
square, stone enclosure and a slightly smaller semi- 
circular structure abutting it on the east. I’d noted 
both during my first visit and dubbed them “anom- 
alous” because they were neither Inca, nor anything 
at all like the many roughly circular house founda- 
tions which otherwise cluttered the site. It was not 
a great day for exploring. Everything was drenched 
from the rain, shrouded in mist and covered with 
rotting vegetation and huge vines, soaring into the 
canopies of the giant matapalo trees, a hundred feet 
overhead. Nevertheless, we trudged off into the 
thickets in search of the “84 Inca Houses” von 
Kaupp’s report said he’d counted in 1978. Pancho 
assured me that they were all around us, but we 
never found them. In desperation, I even offered a 
cash reward for any ruin with square corners. Both 
campesinos disappeared eagerly into the forest, but 
returned two hours later, unable to collect even a 
single inti. In retrospect, I wondered if the identifi- 
cation of the site as an “Inca” town hadn’t probably 
been Pancho’s idea all along—and absent careful 
study of the buildings and their layout, I had to 
admit that it wouldn’t have been easy to tell the 
difference. 

Meanwhile, I was resolved to try to salvage 


strangely enveloping the midpoint of the north wall. 
Perhaps it had been an open plaza or corral of some 
sort with its entrance way now concealed under the 
roots of the tree. The semicircular structure, on the 
other hand, still stood nearly 8 feet tall and was a 
more modest 40 feet in diameter. Though also large 
by sixteenth-century 
standards, it seemed 
more likely to have been | 4.5 ove 

enclosed beneath aroof. | ih 7 
No doorways or niches 
were visible, but the wall 
common to both struc- 
tures was completely 
buried under two huge 
rock piles, so that a 
doorway between them 
could easily have been 
concealed there. On 
closer examination, the 
overgrown mounds 
turned out to be fallen 
towers, the northern one 
having been the larger. It 
had been recently dug 
out by huaqueros, prob- 
ably local treasure hunt- 
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Batanard 
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After his death the 
structures had 
apparently fallen into 
disuse and...Guarancalla 
disappeared from the 
map —and of Ortiz and 
his church, nothing more 
had been heard for more 
than 400 years. 


ers, about 10 feet down to floor level, exposing a 
square, interior corner. The more I studied the ruin, 
the more apparent it became that it was a far more 
interesting building than I’d originally thought. Ex- 
citedly, I began rolling stones away from the buried 
upper courses of what appeared to be hastily built, 


dry-laid walls so as to be able to make a decent plan 
of the structure. Just as Juvenal and Pancho re- 
turned from their fruitless search, I finished sketch- 
ing the results in my journal. To my amazement, I 
realized that I might be looking at the plan of a small 
Spanish church with a walled courtyard in front. 
IfI was right, then La Mesada was not Marcanay, 
but another lost town called Guarancalla. I recalled 
that Calancha had re- 
ported that Titu Cusi 
Yupanqui, the next to the 
last of the Vilcabamba 
Incas, had allowed two 
Augustinian priests to es- 
tablish missions in his do- 
main. Padre Marcos 
Garcia had built a church 
at the village of Pucyura, 
near the Inca stronghold of 
Vitcos. Both the town and 
a rebuilt version of the 
church are still there. The 
only other church in the re- 
gion in Inca times was the 
mission of Garcia’s part- 
ner, the unfortunate Padre 
Diego Ortiz, the martyr of 
Mananhuanunca. Aside 
from the fact that it had 
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been built “in little time” at the town of 
Guarancalla, “a populated place” said to be “two or 
three days’ journey” from Garcia’s mission at 
Pucyura and a bit more than halfway from there to 
Marcanay, little was known about Ortiz’ mission. 
After his death, the structures had apparently fallen 
into disuse and re- 
turned to the jungle. In 
any event, the place 
name Guarancalla dis- 
appeared from the 
map—and of Ortiz 
and his church, noth- 
ing more had been 
heard for more than 
400 years. 

Returning home, I 
could hardly wait to 
research this new find 
and see if it really was 
what it seemed to be. 
First, was it a church? 
According to the 
Bolivian experts on 
sixteenth-century An- 
dean architecture, Te- 
resa Gisbert and José 
de Mesa, it was in- 
deed, and a classic de- 
sign at that. The round 
apse was at the east 
end, just as tradition dictated. The larger mound 
was the bell tower and, flanking the facade, the 
smaller was probably a so-called bell screen. The 
courtyard was known as the atrio, a common feature 
of an early type of mission church especially favored 
in predominantly Indian parishes. Called capillas 
abiertas, or open chapels, they were laid out to 
service large and uncultured native congregations. 
The sanctuary was reserved primarily for the offices 
of the priest himself while the crowd gathered out- 
side in the atrio and received his blessings from a 
second story balcony between the towers. 


Pi. was my church in the right place? I had 
been working on new maps of the Vilcabamba 
based on satellite enlargements and for the first 
time, it was possible to measure distances accu- 
rately—all of the earlier maps having been drawn 
without benefit of formal surveys or aerial photog- 
raphy. Also, I’d plotted every known ruin in the 
region, and could now locate ancient town sites 
correctly relative to each other and the terrain. 
Calancha said there were three villages along the 
road between Vitcos and Vilcabamba the Old: 
Guarancalla, Marcanay, and an older, formerly im- 
portant, town called Yanacachi, the Quechua word 
for black salt. It seemed to me that the only bomb- 
proof way to show that La Mesada had been the site 
of Guarancalla was to find Marcanay and Yancachi 


as well. Although none of the three ancient place 
names were still in use, I knew from my own explor- 
ations that there were only three ruin sites to choose 
from. With luck, the identification of each would 
thus be a simple matter of matching its location and 
physical characteristics with the historical record. 


L: Mesada was less 
than a league from 
the second site, a similarly 
non-Incaic cluster of cir- 
cular houses that I’d 
mapped in 1984 near a 
place called Tambo, com- 
monly used as an overnight 
stopping place along the 
trail, as its name implied. 
Just across the canyon was 
La Sal, von Kaupp’s de- 
posit of black salt. Unlike 
La Mesada, Tambo was 
perched atop a fortified 
ridgeline, suggesting ori- 
gins in less secure, pre-In- 
caic times. Its plan, too, 
differed — having been or- 
ganized into districts, ap- 
parently to accommodate 
a more varied and strati- 
fied society than that of the 
amorphous La Mesada. Continuing downstream 
about 14 miles, the third and last ancient village had 
been at a place now called Consevidayoc, a tiny 
farming community 6 miles from Espiritu Pampa. 
While mapping the site in 1984, I had found a canal 
and lots of suggestive rocks, but very few ruins. 
Juvenal Cobos had told me that years earlier, when 
he and his father had cleared the area for crops, 
they’d found it strewn with numerous rings of loose 
stones, since recycled in building the present-day 
school, houses, and fences. Although the original 
site layout was thus lost, it seemed clear that the 
town had, for some reason, not survived the ravages 
of time nearly as well as either Tambo or La 
Mesada. 

When compared with the chronicles, there was 
surprisingly little doubt as to the identities of 
Tambo and Consevidayoc, and therefore of La 
Mesada. Calancha described Yanacachi as being a 
“great” town in antiquity, “capital” of the region, 
and seat of its chiefs and priests. It was named for 
a nearby source of black salt and was also close to 
the place where Padre Ortiz had “lived and taught” 
and “built his church” —in every detail a perfect 
description of Tambo. Marcanay, on the other 
hand, was “nine Inca or more than twelve Spanish 
leagues” — about 36 miles — from Pucyura and “two 
leagues” from Vilcabamba the Old—exactly the 
location of Consevidayoc. The town had been “ut- 


terly destroyed” by the Spaniards when they 
learned of Ortiz’ fate at the hands of the Indians 
there—no doubt the explanation for Con- 
sevidayoc’s poor state of preservation. 

Strangely, the only piece of the puzzle that didn’t 
fit was Mananhuafunca, the piece that had started 


me on the road to fitting together all the rest. The 
place matched fairly well Calancha’s description of 
Ortiz’ burial site—but of its implied location near 
Marcanay, the accounts were ambiguous and con- 
flicting. Perhaps von Kaupp and Pancho will yet 
solve this lingering mystery. I hope so, but it may 
well be that the local tradition placing 
Mananhuafunca near 
La Mesada is simply 
wrong, as such tradi- 
tions sometimes are. 
Ironically, it is von 
Kaupp’s dream of con- 
firming once and for all 
the site of Vilcabamba 
the Old, the final native 
redoubt, that has been 
fulfilled. By focusing 
my attention on the 
seemingly unimportant 
ruins at La Mesada, he 
unintentionally proved 
Savoy’s case by forcing 
the discovery of one of 
the most important ar- 
chaeological sites of 
Inca Vilcabamba, the 
lost mission of Padre 
Ortiz. O 
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Friends CostaRica 


uakers, cheese, 

and conserva- 
tion May seem an un- 
likely combination, yet 
it has spelled success 
for the established 
dairy community of 
Monteverde. Located 
in the idyllic mountains 
of Costa Rica’s Cordil- 
lera de _ Tilaran, 
Monteverde has re- 
ceived much notice in 
recent years due to its 
cloud forest reserve. 
The community itself, 
however, was estab- 
lished as a result of a 
chain of events that 
began in the United 
States 40 years ago. 

In 1948, a law was 
passed in the USS. re- 
quiring eligible men to 
register for the draft. 
Four Quakers at a 
Friends meeting in 
Fairhope, Alabama, 
decided to protest this 
law. One of these four 
was a twenty-six-year- 
old man named Marvin 
Rockwell. For their re- 
fusal to register for the 
draft, the four Quakers 
were arrested, sen- 
tenced to a year and a 
day, and imprisoned 
during late 1949, All 
were released on pa- 
role after serving four months of their 
sentence, a time which Mr. Rockwell 
spent teaching third grade subjects to 
the other inmates, 

The arrest and imprisonment of 
their members and U.S. preparations 
for another war, caused the Fairhope 
Quakers to reevaluate their position. 
They decided to move where they could 
live in peace and raise their families in 
a war-free environment. Wishing to re- 


By James L. Castner 
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Cloud Forest Reserve at Monteverde 


main close to their friends in the United 
States, they considered Canada, but 
voted it down because of the cold. They 
eliminated Mexico, although it was 
warm, because of its restrictive land 
ownership laws. Finally, after an agri- 
cultural tour of Central America by one 
of the couples, they selected Costa 
Rica. 

Three Quaker couples then set out 
on a tour of Costa Rica to find a place 


for their community. 
To avoid diseases such 
as malaria, they 
searched for land at 
higher elevations. The 
high cost of property in 
Costa Rica’s central 
valley forced the 
search away from San 
Jose. In this way, they 
came upon the fertile 
farmland that now con- 
stitutes Monteverde. 
In 1951, when their 
friends got out of 
prison, eleven Quaker 
families totalling forty- 
four people left for 
Costa Rica. The ma- 
jority traveled by air- 
plane, but Marvin 
Rockwell and his sister 
drove down in vehicles 
loaded with household 
goods. The trip lasted 
three months. 


T*: Monteverde 
community was 
founded with an origi- 
nal purchase of 3,000 
acres, partially consist- 
ing of existing farms. 
They set aside 1,000 
acres to protect their 
watershed; the remain- 
ing 2,000 acres they di- 
vided into farms, Until 
the Quakers arrived, 
only ox cart trails ex- 
tended into the Monteverde area. After 
much hard work with picks and shovels, 
they made a road. 

During the first several years the 
Quakers survived on what they could 
raise on their farms. Some were already 
planted with corn, beans, and other veg- 
etables, and even some coffee. How- 
ever, because of the difficult conditions 
imposed by the mountainous terrain, 
they needed a cash crop with high value 
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for weight. The product decided upon 
was cheese. 

None of the families had experience 
in making cheese, but one man oper- 
ated a milk processing plant. Before 
coming to Monteverde, he went to lowa 
State College to attend a short course 
on cheese production. Shortly before 
his return in 1953, the corporation Pro- 
ductores de Monteverde was formed. It 
still exists today. 

During the first month, they 
produced approximately 20 
pounds of cheese daily. They 
made cheese molds out of 
Quaker oats cans and jury-rigged 
a press from a large truck spring. 
Originally they trucked the 
. cheese to San Jose and sold it to 
the larger grocery stores and stall 
vendors in the markets. 

Over the past thirty-four years 
they have enlarged and modern- 
ized the operation. The Monteverde 
community now produces 2,200 pounds 
of cheese daily using modern stainless 
steel and pneumatic equipment. 
Monteverde cheeses are found 
throughout Costa Rica and make up 
approximately one third of the 
country’s cheese production. 


TT natural beauty and political sta- 
bility of Costa Rica, which at- 
tracted the Quakers, has also lured 
large numbers of biologists to the coun- 
try. The diversity of habitat, flora, and 
fauna, combined with extensive pro- 
tected areas and national parks makes 
Costa Rica a tropical biologist’s para- 


Dairy farm at Monteverde 


dise. One of the most in- 
teresting ecosystems is 
the Monteverde cloud 
forest. Situated at nearly 
4,000 feet, tropical trees 
abound, with moss-cov- 
ered trunks and epi- 
phyte-laden branches. 
The vegetation provides 
habitat for many diverse 
and unique animals; the 
resplendent quetzal, the 
rare golden toad, and 
the largest cat found in 
the Americas, the jag- 
uar. Realizing the im- 
portance of the biologi- 
cal richness contained in 
the Monteverde forest, 
the San Jose-based 
Tropical Science Center, a consultancy 
organization on land use, initiated ef- 
forts to protect the area. In 1972, with 
the financial support of the World 
Wildlife Fund, the Nature Conser- 
vancy, the Audubon Society, and other 
organizations, the Tropical Science 
Center purchased 3,000 acres of cloud 
forest and established a reserve on this 
land adjacent to the 1,000 acres origi- 
nally set aside by the Quakers. Al- 


Tn 1951, when their friends got 


out of prison, eleven Quaker 


families totalling forty-four people 


left for Costa Rica. 


though the Quakers retain title to their 
land, it and the reserve are now man- 
aged together by the Tropical Science 
Center. 

Today, the Monteverde Cloud For- 
est Reserve is widely-known through 
televised documentaries. A biological 
station has been constructed to assist 
the scientists. An information office 
supplies trail maps and answers ques- 
tions. Visitors and scientists are 
charged a nominal fee to maintain the 
reserve. 

The Tropical Science Center is cur- 
rently trying to purchase additional 
land, because many of the animal spe- 
cies (like the quetzal) live at different 


Cloud forest vegetation 


elevations at different times of the year. 
The Monteverde Conservation League, 
a fund-raising organization, is working 
to secure funding for the reserve. The 
protection of these animal species can 
only be assured with the acquisition and 
protection of additional land at lower 
altitudes. 


T: increasing flow of tourists to 
Monteverde has created new op- 
portunities for the community. 
But Monteverde residents 
worry that too many tourists 
may harm the area they have 
protected so long. The moun- 
tainous, bumpy dirt road from 
the highway to the reserve has 
long filtered out the less serious 
nature enthusiasts. Plans to 
pave this road are being consid- 
ered, however; should they be 
carried out, access to the re- 
serve would be much easier and many 
more visitors would be able to visit the 
area. 

Today there are approximately 145 
permanent residents of the 
Monteverde community. Some still 
farm and herd dairy cows, while others 
are biologists, photographers, and re- 
tirees. Marvin Rockwell, one of the nine 
remaining original Quaker members, 
now operates the Pension Flor Mar, a 
small hotel located two kilometers from 
the Cloud Forest Reserve entrance. He 
and his wife Flory provide meals and 
lodging for visitors whose prime inter- 
est is visiting the cloud forest and seeing 
aquetzal. . 
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THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Shake Hans v2/ 


The first issue of the South American Explorer appeared 
in October 1977. Since then we’ve published twenty-seven 
magazines, counting the one you hold in your hand, a solid 
average of 2.076923 issues per year. While this is not exactly 
something to crow about, production has picked up in 
recent years and a tardy issue of the South American 
Explorer is becoming something of a rarity. 

All this is beside the point, however. The point we wish 
to make is that while publishing every single one of those 
2.076923 issues per year, we have had only occasional 
differences, much less friction, with our contributors. 
Once, we forgot to credit a photograph. There was of 
course that time we misspelled an author’s name, and we 
unblushingly own up to erring on some small matters of fact 
from time to time. But, with a clear conscience, and acting 
with our traditional foresight and sagacity, we have never 


had to fear the irate author pounding on the door, the 
injured photographer threatening a lawsuit, the enraged 
publisher rattling the Club cage because we have infringed 
acopyright. Our record in this area was unblemished...until 
recently. 

Who would believe that when we decided to serialize 
the Hans Staden piece beginning with Number 26 that we 
were headed for trouble. Talk about playing it safe: Hans 
Staden, the True History of His Captivity, was first published 
in 1557 for God’s sake. At least, we reasoned, we wouldn’t 
have any surly author showing up demanding royalties. 

Readers of the South American Explorer, profit if you 
can from our costly experience. Also, make an effort to 
treasure the Hans Staden article, because, believe it or not, 
we may have to pay for the right to print every single word. 

How is this possible? Read on. 


Letter received September 3, 1990 


Dear Don, 

Please excuse the familiarity of the 
salutation, but I feel that I have known 
you for years, by way of my wife, Monica 
Barnes. I have also used and profited 
from your Club facilities in Lima and 
think the SAEC is a marvelous enter- 
prise. 

Monica has been telling me for ages 
that I should actually write something 
for you, but of course, I have to feel I 
have something to say before setting 
finger to keyboard, as it were. However, 
Ihave two sets of comments to make on 
the first article in Number 26. I refer to 
the piece introduced by Alan D. Eames 
entitled “[Autobiography of] Hans 
Staden” (pages 5-15). Please share 
these remarks with Mr. Eames if you 
think it appropriate. 

The comments are as follows: 


THE TEXT 


The text as printed, together with the 
illustrations, appears to be an exact 
transcription, word for word except for 


omitting the footnotes, of the English 
edition of Hans Staden published in 
1928 in London and therefore still cov- 
ered by British copyright. The full bib- 
liographical details of this edition are: 


HANS STADEN (1928) [1557] 
The true history of his captivity. 
1557. Translated and edited by Mal- 
colm Letts, with an Introduction 
and Notes. The Broadway Travel- 
lers. Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross 
and Eileen Power. London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 


The source is not mentioned at any 
point in the article. This work was the 
second English edition of the book; the 
first, a slightly different translation, was 
made by Albert Tootal for the Hakluyt 
Society in 1874 (First Series Vol. 51), 
and had extensive notes by Sir Richard 
F, Burton. This edition was reprinted in 
New York in the early 1960s by Burt 
Franklin, Publisher, and is also readily 
available in libraries. The 1928 London 
edition was also issued in 1929 in New 
York in the Argonaut series, and may 
by now be out of U.S. copyright, al- 


though I haven’t been able to determine 
this. 

As Mr. Eames mentioned, Hans 
Staden’s work was immensely success- 
ful from the very moment it was first 
printed in 1557 in Marburg. It went 
through many editions in seven lan- 
guages since 1557, as follows (this list 
may not be complete): 


German editions—1557 (4), 1567, 
1593, 1631, 1664, 1859, 1964, 1982; 

Flemish and Dutch—1558, 1595, 
1625, 1627, 1630, 1634, 1638, 1640, 1655, 
1656, 1727, 

Latin — 1592, 1605, 1630; 

French —1557, 1839; 

Portuguese — 1892; 

English —1874 (reprinted 1963 or 
so), 1928, 1929. 

It is not a rare book, even in English, 
and I feel that any reprint of an existing 
text should be acknowledged as such, 


THE INTRODUCTORY 
REMARKS 


The opening remarks manage, in the 
space of a very few words, to show that 
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aN 
the vituperative and anti-Catholic false- 
hoods and distortions of the Protestant 
“Black Legend” are still very much alive 
and well in certain circles. Specifically: 

1. Many of the major accounts of 
sixteenth-century exploration of South 
America were not penned by priests. 
Some descriptions obviously were, but 
the huge amounts of information in the 
chronicles and histories left by Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega (translator and histo- 
rian), Pedro de Cieza de Leon (sol- 
dier), Pedro de Sarmiento de Gamboa 
(probably an astrologer), Pedro 
Pizarro (professional scribe), The 
Anonymous Conqueror (soldier), Polo 
de Ondegardo (lawyer), Felipe Gua- 
man Poma de Ayala (Indian polemi- 
cist), and Santacruz Pachacuti (native 
aristocrat) to name some of the major 
sources, were all produced by men who 
were not in holy orders and who would 
have had no particular reason to sup- 
port the church, other than their gen- 
eral perceived duties as Christians. 

2. To say, as Mr. Eames does, that 
“virtually all Spanish exploration ac- 
counts were narrated by these hand- 
wringing, pious bigots whose sole ob- 
jective was to raise funds for future 
missionary endeavors—a task made 
easier by sensational tales of gold, 
naked savagery and pagan idolatry...” 
not only shows he has not appreciated 
the many such accounts written by non- 
clerics, but egregiously misstates the 
purpose of religious writings about the 
New World. In addition, he incidentally 
slanders many of the priests, who were 
not bigots unless anyone who strongly 
believed in something Mr. Eames ap- 
parently finds distasteful is ipso facto a 
“bigot.” Writers such as Domingo de 
Molina el Cuzqueno, as well as Jose de 
Acosta and other members of the Third 
Lima Council of 1584 were deeply 
aware of native arts, customs and cul- 
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tures and language in the Andes. They 
did not always accept them, but their 
jobs as preachers and priests certainly 
made them acutely conscious that the 
native people of the Andes had their 
own strongly held traditions. Most of 
them were fluent speakers of Quechua, 
or other Indian languages, and in fact it 
is to them that we owe all we know 
about early Quechua (in particular to 
Domingo de Santo Tomas and Diego 
Gonzalez Holguin, whose Quechua 
dictionaries of 1560 and 1608 are still 
major sources of information for the 
language). Furthermore, the various re- 
ligious orders working in Spain and the 
New World were not like televangelists 
who constantly have one hand on the 
Bible and the other held out for contri- 
butions; they were self-sustaining 
through their own landholdings and 
through bequests made to them by 
pious members of their congregations. 

3. The grossest distortion comes in 
Mr. Eames’ remark that “...the focus 
was on the ‘childlike’ natives and the 
need to enslave them for the greater 
glory of Spain, thereby ensuring the sal- 
vation of simple souls at the hands of the 
Inquisition...” to maintain the ortho- 
doxy of existing Christians. Legally, the 
Inquisition had no jurisdiction over In- 
dians; the Inquisition could only deal 
with persons who were at least third- 
generation Christians (that is, people 
whose four grandparents on both sides 
had all been baptized). Any person with 
a shorter Christian pedigree than this 
was not subject to the Inquisition and 
could successfully petition them if har- 
assed. Abuses of this rule did occur, 
especially in Mexico, but on the whole, 
it was recognized that Indians were not 
subject to the Inquisition. As for Indian 
“slaves,” there was a passionate debate 
in Spain and the rest of the Spanish 
world over the use of Indians as slaves 


which began in 1511 in Santo Domingo 
and which continued under the polem- 
ical leadership of Bartolome de Las 
Casas (pro-Indian) and Juan Gines de 
Sepulveda (pro-Spanish) at least until 
the middle of the century. It is perfectly 
true that many Spaniards treated Indi- 
ans abominably, and were later very 
cruel to African Blacks, but they 
treated other Spaniards very badly, too, 
given the chance. 

In fact, many clerics in Spanish and 
Portuguese America knew perfectly 
well that Indians were just as rational 
and spiritually aware as Europeans. In 
Manuel da Nobriga’s Dialogo sobre a 
conversar do gentio of 1557, he records 
the following exchange between two 
Portuguese priests written in 1551-1552 
(which incidentally restated official 
Church and papal doctrine): 


Mateus Nogueira: “In the pres- 
ence of God the soul of the Pope 
would be of equal value with the 
soul of your Panana slave.” 


Goncalvo Alvares: “Do you mean 
they have souls just like us?” 


Mateus Nogueira: “That is clear, 
since the soul has three powers — 
understanding, memory, and 
will—which all possess.” 


In this general regard, Mr. Eames 
might find the concluding chapter of 
Lewis Hanke’s 1949 book, The Spanish 
Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of 
America (New York: American Histor- 
ical Association), an excellent summary 
of the whole Spanish debate over the 
place of the Indian in the Spanish 
world, whether in the Caribbean, Mex- 
ico, Peru, or The Philippines. 

An example of this high regard for 
the qualities of the native peoples of 
South America is Alonso de Ercilla’s 
epic poem La Araucana, about the 
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Araucanian wars of central Chile; the 
poem, first published in Madrid in 1578, 
portrayed the Indians in an extremely 
heroic and sympathetic light, has never 
gone out of print, and remains to this 
day the only epic poem produced in the 
Americas. 

Finally, by using the 1928 English 
edition of Staden, Mr. Eames missed 
the fact that the full title of the German 
edition of 1557 showed that Staden had 
little liking for his captors. The full Ger- 
man title of the 1557 edition is: 


Warhaftige Historia und 
Beschreibung eyner Landschafft de 
wilden, nacketen, grimmigen 
menschfresser Leuthen in der New- 
enwelt America gelegen. 


This is translated as: 


Truthful history and description of a 
country of wild, naked, cruel man- 
eating savages in the New World 
called America. 


These are not the sentiments of a 
man who enjoyed his stay. But then, one 
should not expect Staden to have been 
an especially sympathetic character, 
since it is clear from his own account of 
his first voyage that he had been a pirate 
who preyed upon African and Euro- 
pean seamen and was himself a slave- 
owner. Sixteenth-century pirates are far 
enough away in time and exotic enough 
in profession to seem impossibly ro- 
mantic today, but if you think of them as 
they truly were, as muggers in boats, 
then they seem much less agreeable. 

Otherwise, please keep up the excel- 
lent work in the magazine. 

Yours ever, 
David Fleming 


Letter sent to Alan Eames 
September 26, 1990 


Dear Alan: 

Take enclosed letter not amiss; you 
know how these scholars are when they 
catch you with your pants down. Any- 


way, we thought you might want to raise 
some sort of defensive screen since we 
plan to publish Fleming’s comments in 
the next issue. 

Also, we’re contacting Carolyn 
Marsden in England who works for 
Routledge, the possible holder of the 
copyright. I'll send you a copy of our 
submissive stance. 

Hope all fares well with you. 

All the best, 
Don Montague 


Letter sent to Routledge 
September 26, 1990 


Carolyn Marsden 

Royalties and Contracts Department 
Routledge North Way 

Andover, Hampshire, England 


Dear Carolyn: 

It has been brought to our attention 
that we might inadvertently be infring- 
ing copyright held by Routledge (see 
enclosed magazine lead article), Need- 
less to say, this was not our intention 
and we would hope to be able to reach 
some sort of agreement with your com- 
pany if indeed we are on the wrong side 
in this matter. 

Could you please fax us what rights, 
if any, Routledge has in the version of 
the autobiography of Hans Staden we 
reprinted (believing it was public do- 
main) in Issue 26 of our magazine, and 
what terms we might work out to print 
the two final installments of this work. 

I’m enclosing a copy of our catalog. 
As you will see, we sell a sizable number 
of books and we would be happy to 
include Hans Staden’s work among 
these if it is still in print. We’d also be 
happy to give Routledge a free adver- 
tisement. 

In any event, we are anxious to reach 
a speedy and amicable agreement and 
hope to hear from you on this matter as 
soon as possible. 

All the best, 
Donald Montague 


Letter received from Alan Eames 
October 6, 1990 


Dear Don, 

Clad in my hair shirt, kneeling on 
walnut shells during a long night of con- 
templation in the family chapel, I am 
writing in response to Mr. David 
Fleming’s letter regarding my rash re- 
marks that preface the Hans Staden 
piece. 

My ecclesiastical ignorance notwith- 
standing, I must take exception to some 
of Mr. Fleming’s remarks. To diddle 
somewhat with the writings of the 
Greek Polybius (parentheses mine): 


That historians should give their 
own country (or religion) a break, I 
grant you; but not so as to state 
things contrary to fact. For there are 
plenty of mistakes made by writers 
out of ignorance (mine), and which 
any man finds it difficult to avoid. 
But if we knowingly write that which 
is false, whether for sake of our 
country or our friends (or our reli- 
gion) or just to be pleasant, what 
difference is there between us and 
hack writers? Readers should be very 
attentive to and critical of historians, 
and they in turn should be constantly 
on their guard. 


THE TEXT 
The text supplied by me was from the 


1874 Hakluyt edition. Mr. Fleming 


comments: “It is not a rare book, even 
in English....” This may be true. How- 
ever, in years of meetings with academ- 
ics the world over, I’ve never met any- 
one familiar with Staden’s remarkable 
book. Apparently, I’ve traveled in the 
wrong circles, At any rate, if I inadver- 
tently trod upon copyrighted toes, it 
was unintentional and I apologize. 


THE INTRODUCTORY 
REMARKS 


As to my “vituperative and anti- 
Catholic falsehoods and distortions...”: 
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Iam, Sir, not anti-Catholic by nature or 
inclination. I am, rather, opposed to 
cruelty and exploitation wherever and 
whenever it may occur. 

1. If, as Mr. Fleming points out: 
“Many of the major accounts of six- 
teenth-century exploration of South 
America were not penned by priests,” 
the fact remains that many such narra- 
tives were authored by priests. Further, 
much of the horror in Latin American 
history during colonial exploration and 
rule was the direct result of what Mr. 
Fleming calls “their general 
perceived duties as Chris- 
tians.” The infliction of 
Christian beliefs on con- 
quered societies has sel- 
dom been an exercise in hu- 
mane behavior. 

2. As to “bigot,” my dic- 
tionary defines such a per- 
son as one “utterly intoler- 
ant of any creed, belief, or 


3. Mea Culpa. I was unaware of the 
fine points of the Inquisition and con- 
cede this point of religious law to Mr. 
Fleming as, thank God, I’ve little expe- 
rience with matters inquisitorial. I am 
pleased to learn that this ideology 
which managed to torture and burn 
thousands was not lacking in rules of 
fairness and decency. 

To say, as Mr. Fleming does, “It is 
perfectly true that many Spaniards 
treated Indians abominably...but they 
treated other Spaniards very badly, 


too...” is damning with faint praise in- 
deed; merely a custom of a less enlight- 
ened age. 

Lastly, I find it ironic that Staden is 
referred to as a common pirate. It 
seems to me that nearly everyone from 
Europe who mucked about in the New 
World was little more than a buccaneer 
at best. Yet another custom of the time. 
When all is said and done, Staden left 
the most detailed and accurate account 
of Indian life that has survived from his 
time. For example, Staden’s lengthy de- 
scription of Indian beer- 
making remains the most 
important known explana- 
tion of this ancient and crit- 
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ical dietary staple. Earlier 
authors, like Carajal, con- 
fined themselves to com- 
menting on the intoxicating 


3rd October 1990 


Donald Montague 
South American Explorers Club 


1510 York Street 


opinion that differs from his Denver 
co 80206 


own.” If that definition does USA 
not describe the attitudes of 
the early church in Latin 
America, I'll eat my bre- 
viary. The conversion of the 
Indian flocks may indeed 
have been accomplished 
with some degree of gentle 
persuasion, but the whip 
was always near to hand. 

Mr. Fleming points out 
the role of the priesthood in 
preserving the Quechua 
language in dictionary 
form. Was such scholarship 
the result of a love of native 
culture or was it intended to 
enable others to further 
preach the gospel? As to 
“self-sustaining” religious 
orders and “their own land- 
holdings,” whose land was 
it? Who provided the hard 
labor? Willing and unwill- 
ing Indians, that’s who. 


Re: 


properties of native brews 
in the most cursory way. 
The abiding importance of 


Dear Mr Montague 
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Staden’s journals is the 
depth and clarity of his de- 
scriptions of daily life in a 
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those same folks that osten- 
sibly followed the teachings 
of Jesus. Lydia Child’s la- 
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ment for another, later 
group of people in the 
Americas applies fully to 
the Indians of Latin Amer- 
ica: 


They have stabbed them- 
selves for freedom— 
jumped into waves for 
freedom — starved for free- 
dom —fought like very ti- 
gers for freedom! But they 
have been hung, and 
burned, and shot~and 
their tyrants have been 
their historians! 


Regstered Ofice: Non Way Andover Hampstere SP10 SBE Regatered in England No 929655 
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HANS STADEN 


Chapter XXV. How my 
captors made angry 
complaint that the 
Portuguese had slain their 
father, which deed they 
desired to avenge on me. 


The savages said, more- 
over, that the Portuguese 
had wounded the father of 
the two brothers, my cap- 
tors, and had shot off one of 
his arms so that he died of his 
wounds, and that they in- 
tended to take vengeance on 
me for their father’s death. 
To which I made answer that 
they should not visit this 
upon me, since I was no Por- 
tuguese, but had arrived 
some time since with the 
Castilians, and had been 
shipwrecked among the Por- 
tuguese, for which reason I 
had remained with them. 

Now there was young 
man of their tribe who had been a slave among the Portuguese, 
for the savages among whom the Portuguese dwell had waged 
war on the Tuppin Imbas and had captured a whole village, 
killing and eating the grown men. But the young ones had been 
carried off and bartered to the Portuguese for goods and 
among them was this young man, who had passed into the 
hands of a master in the neighbourhood of Brikioka named 
Antonio Agudin of Galicia. My captors had taken this slave 
some three months before I fell into their hands, but as he 
belonged to their tribe, they had not killed him. This young 
man knew me well and my captors enquired of him what 
manner of man I was. He told them that it was true that a ship 
had been cast away and that the people in it were called 
Castilians, and that they were friends of the Portuguese. He 
said also that I was among them, but knew nothing more of me. 

When I heard this and understood that there were French- 
men among them who came there in their ships, I persisted in 
my story that I was a kinsman and friend to the French, and 
that they should leave me alive until the Frenchmen arrived 
and recognized me. And they kept me in close confinement, 
for there were certain Frenchmen in the district who had been 
left there to collect pepper. 


Chapter XXVI. How a Frenchman who had been left among 
the savages came to see me and bade them eat me, saying 
that I was truly a Portuguese. 


There was a Frenchman four miles distant from the village 
in which I was, and when he heard news of me, he came and 
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entered one of the huts op- 
posite to the one in which I 
was kept. Then the savages 
came running to me and 
said: “Here is a Frenchman. 
Now we shall see whether 
you are in truth a French- 
man or not.” At this I re- 
joiced greatly, for I told my- 
self that he was at least a 
Christian and would do his 
best for me. 

Then they took me to 
him, naked as I was, and I 
found him to be a youth 
known to the savages by the 
name Karwattuware. He 
commenced to speak to me 
in French, which J could not 
understand, and the savages 
stood round about and lis- 
tened. Then, when I was un- 
able to reply to him, he 
spoke to the savages in their 
own tongue and said: “Kill 
him and eat him, the good- 
for-nothing, for he is indeed a Portuguese, your enemy and 
mine.” This I understood and I begged him for the love of God 
to tell them not to eat me, but he replied only: “They will 
certainly eat you.” Whereupon I bethought me of the words 
of the Prophet Jeremy (chapter xvii) when he said: “Cursed 
be the man that trusteth in man,” and J departed from them 
with a heavy heart. I had on my shoulders a linen cloth which 
the savages had given me, although I know not where they can 
have obtained it. This I tore off and flung it at the Frenchman’s 
feet saying to myself (for the sun had burnt me severely) that 
it was useless to preserve my flesh for others if I was to die. 
And they carried me back to the hut which was my prison 
where I stretched myself in my hammock. God alone knows 
the misery that I endured, and weeping I commenced to sing 
the verse: “Let us now beseech the Holy Ghost to save and 
guard us when death approaches and we pass from sorrows 
into peace. Kyrioleys.” But the savages said only: “He is 
indeed a true Portuguese. Now he cries. Truly he is afraid to 
die.” 


Chapter XXVII. How I suffered greatly from toothache. 


It fell out during my misery, just as men say, that troubles 
never come singly, for one of my teeth commenced to ache so 
violently that by reason of the pain I could not eat and lost 
flesh, Whereat my master enquired of me why | ate so little, 
and I replied that I had toothache. Then he came with an 
instrument made of wood, and wanted to pull out the tooth. I 
told him that it had ceased to trouble me, but nevertheless he 
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tried to pull it out with force, and I resisted so vigorously that 
he gave up the attempt. Then he threatened that if I did not 
eat and grow fat again, they would kill me before the ap- 
pointed day. God knows how earnestly, from my heart, I 
desired, if it was his will, to die in peace without the savages 
perceiving it and before they could work their will on me. 


Chapter XXVIII. Jn what manner they brought me to their 
chief ruler, king Konyan Bebe, and how they dealt with me 
there. 


A few days later they took me to another village called 
Arirab, the dwelling place of their chief king who was called 
Konyan Bebe. Here a great company had assembled, with 
much rejoicing in the native manner, for the people desired 
to see me, and he had ordered me to be brought there on that 
day. 

As [ arrived at the huts I heard a great noise, with singing 
and blowing of trumpets and in front of the huts some fifteen 
heads had been set up on posts. These were the heads of their 
enemies, called Markayas, whom they had eaten, and as they 
took me past them they told me what they 
were. Then I was afraid, for I could not but 


Ihad been so long absent from my country that I had forgotten 
my native tongue. Then said he: “I have already helped to 
catch and eat five Portuguese who said they were Frenchmen, 
but they all lied.” 

Then, indeed, I abandoned all hope of life and commended 
myself to God, for I saw clearly that I must die. But he still 
questioned me and enquired what the Portuguese reported 
of him, for they must surely go in fear of him. And I replied 
that they spoke much of him, and of the mighty wars which he 
waged against them, but that now they had greatly strength- 
ened Brikioka. Nevertheless he boasted that he would catch 
them all in time in the forest, as he had caught me. To which 
I answered that his true enemies the Tuppin Ikins were pre- 
paring twenty-five canoes to attack his country, and this in- 
deed fell out as I had said. 

While the king was speaking with me the others stood by 
and listened, for he asked me much and told me much, 
bragging how many of his enemies, both Portuguese and 
savages, he had killed. In the meantime while he spoke thus, 
the drink in the huts had been consumed, and the people were 
moving to another hut where more drink had 
been prepared. And with this the king made 


consider that they might treat me in the same an end of speaking. 
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according to their custom. He then took me 
to the place where the king sat, and he and 
his companions drank together of the drink 
called Kawawy until they were drunken, and 
they all regarded me with evil looks, saying: 
“Js not our enemy now come to us?” And I 
replied: “I am indeed come to you, but I am 
not your enemy.” Then they gave me to 
drink. 

NowI had heard much of this king who was called Konyan 
Bebe, how that he was a mighty king and a great tyrant and 
eater of men’s flesh and when I saw the one among them who 
looked like a king I went forward and spoke to him, as if I had 
been one of his people. And I said, “Are you king Konyan 
Bebe, do you still live?” He made answer: “Yes, I am still 
alive,” and I said: “I have heard much of you, how that you are 
avery mighty man.” Upon this he rose up and began to strut 
about before me with great pomp. He had around green stone 
thrust through his lips (as their custom is). These people make 
also a kind of pater noster of sea-shells, which they use for 
ornament. This king wore six ropes of them hanging at his 
neck whereby I saw that he was a great personage. 

The king then sat down again and began to question me as 
to what his enemies the Tuppin Ikins and the Portuguese were 
about to do; and why [had tried to shoot his people at Brikioka 
(for he had learnt that I was employed as a gunner against 
them). I made answer that the Portuguese had placed me 
there and I had to obey orders. But he said that I was also a 
Portuguese, for the Frenchman who had seen me whom he 
called his son, had told him that I could not speak with him, 
and that I was a true Portuguese. Whereupon I told him that 


merry, saying: “Here 
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ter whether he had brought me there to be 
killed, and he said, “No,” but that it was the 
people’s custom to treat enemy slaves so. 
They now unbound my legs and began to 
walk around me, tearing at my flesh, one 
saying that the skin on my head was his, 
another claiming the fat on my legs. After 
this I had to sing to them, and I sang holy 
songs, and when they asked what I sang, I 
told them that I was singing of my God. But they replied that 
my God was no better than dirt, calling him in their tongue 
Teuire. These words caused me much anguish, and I prayed 
and said: “O God, thou art long-suffering indeed.” When all 
in the village had seen me and abused me, the king, Konyan 
Bebe, gave orders on the following day that I was to be closely 
guarded. They carried me away from the huts towards 
Uwattibi where they were to kill me, and the people mocked 
me, crying out after me that they would not fail to come to my 
master’s hut to drink to me while they ate me; but my master 
comforted me, saying that they would not kill me yet. 


Chapter XXIX. How the Tuppin Ikins came with twenty-five 
canoes, as I had predicted to the king, intending to attack the 
huts where I was kept. 


In the meantime the twenty-five canoes of the savages who 
were friendly to the Portuguese, of whom I spoke before I was 
captured, came out in warlike array, and one morning they 
attacked the village. 

Now when these Tuppin Ikins commenced to attack and 
were shooting at us, there was consternation in the huts and 
the women prepared to flee. But I said: “You take me for a 
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Portuguese, your enemy, now give me a bow and arrows and 
free me, and I will help you to defend the huts.” This they did, 
and I called out and shot my arrows, doing as they did, and 
encouraging them to be of good heart and no evil would befall 
them. My intention was to break through the stockade sur- 
rounding the huts and run towards the attackers, for they 
knew me well and were apprised that I was in the village, but 
my captors guarded me too well. And when the Tuppin Ikins 
saw that they could do nothing they returned to their canoes 
and departed, and as for me I was watched all the more. 


Chapter XXX. Jn what 
manner the chiefs 
assembled in the moonlight. 


On the day on which the 
others departed, towards 
evening, when it was moon- 
light, the people assembled 
in the space between the huts 
and took counsel and delib- 
erated when to kill me, plac- 
ing me in their midst and 
mocking and threatening me. 
I was much cast down and as 
I regarded the moon I 
thought within myself and 
said: “O Lord God, rescue 
me from this danger and 
bring it to a peaceful end.” 
Then they asked me why I 
looked so intently at the 
moon, and I replied: “I per- 
ceive that the moon is 
wrath,” for the face in the 
moon seemed to me to have 
(God forgive me) so terrible an aspect that I imagined God 
and all creatures must be angry with me. Then the king who 
desired to kill me, by name Jeppipo Wasu, one of the chiefs 
of the huts, enquired of me with whom the moon was angry, 
and I replied: “She is looking towards your huts,” whereupon 
he began to rage and dispute with me, and to appease him I 
added: “Perchance it is not you with whom she is wrath, but 
the Carios slaves” (these being a savage tribe so called). 
“Yes,” said he, “upon them let the misfortune fall,” and thus 
the matter remained, and it passed from my mind. 


Chapter XXXI. How the Tuppin Ikins burnt another village 
called Mambukabe. 


News came the next day from a village called Mambukabe 
that the Tuppin Ikins, after they had departed leaving me a 
captive, had descended upon the village and burnt it, but the 
inhabitants had escaped except a small boy who had been 
captured. Upon this Jeppipo Wasu, who had charge of me and 
who did me many injuries, hurried off, since the people of the 
village were his friends, to help them to rebuild their huts. And 
with him went all his companions from the huts. His intention 
was to bring back clay and root meal in order to prepare the 
feast at which I was to be eaten, and as he departed he gave 
orders to Ipperu Wasu, to whom he had presented me, that I 
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was to be closely guarded. They were absent for more than a 
fortnight making their preparations. 


Chapter XXXII. How a ship came from Brikioka enquiring 
for me, and of the brief report which was given. 


In the meantime a Portuguese ship arrived from Brikioka 
and anchored not far from the place where I was, and shot off 
a gun so that the savages might come and parley with them. 
As soon as the savages heard this they said, “Here are your 
friends the Portuguese. Doubtless they wish to hear whether 
; . you are still alive and to buy 
== you.” And I replied: “This 
J will certainly be my 
brother,” for I was sure that 
the Portuguese ship which 
was there would enquire for 
me, and lest the savages 
should take me for a Portu- 
guese, I told them that I had 
a brother, a Frenchman, 
among them. As soon as the 
ship drew near I told them 
that my brother had come, 
but the savages continued 
to maintain that I was a Por- 
tuguese, and they ap- 
proached within speaking 
distance of the ship. When 
the Portuguese enquired 
after me the savages replied 
only that they might cease 
their enquiries. Whereupon 
the ship sailed away, the 
Portuguese thinking doubt- 
less that I was dead. God 
alone knows what my 
thoughts were when I saw the ship depart, but the savages said 
amongst themselves: “We have the right man. They are al- 
ready sending ships after him.” 
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Chapter XXXII. How the brother of king Jeppipo Wasu 
returned from Mambukale with the news that his brother and 
mother, and all the company had fallen sick, and entreated 
me to procure my God to make them well again. 


When I was daily expecting the return of the others who, 
as I have reported, were preparing for my death, I heard one 
day the sound of howling in the huts of the king who was 
absent. I was much afraid, for I thought that they had now 
returned, since it is the custom of the savages, when one of 
them has been absent for not longer than four days, to cry over 
him with joy when he returns. Presently one of the savages 
came to me and reported that the brother of him who owned 
a share in me had returned with the news that the others were 
all sick, whereat I greatly rejoiced, for I told myself that now 
God would show his might. Not long afterwards this brother 
himself came to the hut where I was, and sitting down by me 
he commenced to cry aloud, saying that his brother, his 
mother, and his brother’s children had all fallen sick, and that 
his brother had sent him to me with the message that I was to 
make my God restore them to health; and he added that his 


brother was persuaded that my God was wrath with them. To 
which I repliéd: “My God is indeed angry with you for threat- 
ening to eat me, and for going to Mambukabe to prepare the 
feast, and for falsely accusing me of being a Portuguese.” I 
told him, further, to return to his brother and bid him come 
back to the huts, and I would intercede with my God to make 
him well again. He replied that his brother was too ill to come, 
but that he knew and had observed that ifI desired it he would 
recover. Whereupon I made answer that he must wait until he 
was strong enough to come home to his huts, and that then he 
would be restored to health. With this answer he returned to 
Mambukabe, which is situated four miles from Uwattibi, 
where I was. 


Chapter XXXIV. In what manner the sick king Jeppipo Wasu 
returned home. 


After some days the sick persons all came back. Then I was 
taken to the king’s huts, and he told me how the sickness had 
come upon them, and that I must have known of it, for he well 
remembered my saying that the moon was wrath with them. 
When I heard this I told myself that it was indeed God’s doing 
that I had spoken of the moon on that evening, and I rejoiced 
greatly and said: “This day is God with me.” 

I told the king that this misfortune had befallen him be- 
cause he had threatened to eat me, although I was no enemy 
of his, and he promised that if he recovered his health no evil 
should happen to me. But I was at a loss what to ask of God, 
for it seemed to me that if the savages recovered they would 
kill me at once, and if they died the others would say: “Let us 
kill him lest great misfortunes befall us,” as indeed they had 
already begun to say, and I could only submit the whole matter 
to God, the king beseeching me anew to make them well again. 
I went to and fro laying my hands on their heads as they 
desired me to do, but God did not suffer it and they began to 
die. A child died first, and then the king’s mother, an old 
woman whose business it was to prepare the pots for the drink 
with which I was to be eaten. Some days later a brother died, 
and then again a child and then another brother, that one who 
had first brought me news of their illness. 

When the king saw that his children and his mother and 
brother were dead he began to fear that he and his wives 
would die also, and he begged me to tell my God to make an 
end of his wrath so that he might live. I comforted him 
mightily, telling him not to despair, and that when he recov- 
ered his health he must give up all thought of killing me, which 
he promised, giving orders to those in his huts to cease from 
mocking me and threatening to eat me. He remained sick for 
a time, but finally he recovered, as did one of his wives who 
had been stricken, but there died of his family some eight 
persons, besides others, all of whom had treated me with great 
cruelty. 

There were two kings in two other huts, one called 
Vratinge Wasu, the other Kenrimakui. Vratinge Wasu 
dreamed a dream, and in his dream I appeared before him 
and told him that he would die, and the next morning early he 
came to me and made complaint to me, but I comforted him, 
saying that he would live, but that he also must not think of 
killing me, nor give counsel to others to kill me. He replied 
that he would not do so, and that so long as those who had 
captured me did not kill me, so long he would do me no harm, 


and that even if they killed me he would not eat of me. 

The second king, Kenrimakui, also dreamed a dream about 
me which greatly terrified him, and he called me into his huts 
and gave me to eat, and then he spoke to me of it and told me 
how, in one of his expeditions, he had captured a Portuguese 
whom he had killed with his own hands, after which he had 
eaten so much of him that his stomach had been afflicted ever 
afterwards, and that he would never eat another Portuguese. 
But now he had dreamed about me, and his dream was so 
terrible that he thought he was about to die. I comforted him 
also, and told him he would recover, but that he must eat no 
more human flesh. 

The old women about the huts who had done me much 
injury, beating me and threatening to eat me, now called me 
Scheraeire, which signifies: “Son, do not let me die,” saying 
that when they ill-treated me they thought I was one of the 
Portuguese whom they hated. Further that they had eaten 
many Portuguese whose God had never been as angry as mine, 
and that it was clear that I was not a Portuguese at all. 

After this they left me alone for a time, for they did not 
know what to do with me, nor whether I was in truth a 
Portuguese or a Frenchman. They remarked that I had a red 
beard like the Frenchmen, whereas the Portuguese, although 
they had seen some with red beards, had in general black 
beards. 

When the terror was abated, and one of my masters had 
recovered, there was no more talk of eating me, but they 
guarded me closely and would not suffer me to go about 
unattended. 


Chapter XXXV. How the Frenchman returned who had told 
the savages to eat me, and how I begged him to take me away, 
but my masters would not suffer me to go. 


The Frenchman, called Karwattuware, of whom I have 
reported that he had abandoned me, had remained with the 
savages, his friends, trading with them and collecting pepper 
and feathers, and when he was travelling to those parts called 
Mungu Wappe and Iterroenne, where the ships arrive, he 
passed by the place where I was. Now when he left me he 
thought that the savages would certainly eat me, as he had 
recommended them to do, and having been absent for some 
time he expected to find me dead. 

When, therefore, he entered the huts and saw me he 
addressed me in the savage tongue and at that time I was not 
bound as previously. He asked me how it came about that I 
was still alive, and I told him that God in his goodness had 
protected me until then. It occurred to me that he might have 
heard from the savages how matters had fallen out, and I drew 
him aside privately, so that the savages might not hear us, and 
told him again that God had spared my life, and that I was no 
Portuguese, but a German who had suffered shipwreck with 
certain Spaniards and had afterwards fallen among the Por- 
tuguese. I urged him to tell the savages this, and to make clear 
to them that I was his kinsman and friend, and to take me away 
with him when the ships arrived. For I was fearful that if he 
did not do this the savages would consider all that I had told 
them to be lies, and that sooner or later in their anger they 
would kill me, And I reproached him in the savage tongue, 
and asked whether he had a Christian heart in his bosom when 
he enjoined the savages to kill me, or had considered the life 
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that was to come, whereupon he began to be ashamed and 
excused himself, saying that he had thought that I was indeed 
a Portuguese, who were such scoundrels that if the French 
could catch them anywhere in the province of Brazil they 
would hang them forthwith, which was indeed the truth. He 
said also that his people had to submit to the savages and be 
content with their treatment of their enemies, since the Por- 
tuguese were their hereditary foes. 

Accordingly the Frenchman informed the savages that at 
our first meeting he had not properly recognized me, that I 
was from Germany, and was a friend of his nation, that he 
proposed to take me to the place where the ships came. But 
the savages refused to deliver me up, stating that if my own 
father or brother came with 
a shipload of axes, mirrors, 
knives, combs and scissors 
and gave them these goods, 
they would not let me go, for 
they had captured me in the 
enemy’s country and I be- 
longed to them. When the 
Frenchman heard this he 
told me that, as I could see, 
the savages would not part 
with me. Then I begged him, 
for the love of God, to send 
for me and take me back in 
the first ship sailing for 
France, and this he prom- 
ised to do, bidding the sav- 
ages to care for me and on 
no account to kill me, for my 
friends were at hand and 
would certainly come for 
me. And with this he de- 
parted. 

When the Frenchman 
had gone, one of my masters 
named Alkindar Miri (not 
the one who was sick) asked me what Karwattuware (which 
was the savages’ name for the Frenchman) had given me. He 
enquired also whether he was indeed my countryman, and I 
replied that he was. Then said he: “Why did he not give you a 
knife which you could have given to me?” and he was angry; 
and later, when they had been restored to health, the savages 
began to murmur against me, saying that after all a Frenchman 
was not worth more than a Portuguese, and I commenced to 
be afraid again. 


Chapter XXXVI. Of the manner in which the savages ate a 
prisoner and carried me to the feast. 


Some days later the savages made preparations to eat one 
of their captives. These preparations took place in a village 
called Teckquarippe, about six miles away, and a company of 
people set out for the village, taking me with them. The slave 
who was to be eaten belonged to a nation called Marcaya, and 
we travelled thither in a canoe. 

Nowit is their custom when they are about to kill a man for 
the people to brew a drink from roots called Kawi, and after 
they have drunk this they kill their victim. I went to the 
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prisoner on the eve of the day on which they were to drink in 
preparation for his death, and said: “All is ready for your 
death,” and he laughed and said: “Yes.” Now the rope with 
which they bind their victims is called Mussurana, and it is 
made of cotton, being thicker than a man’s finger, and the man 
agreed that all was in order, only the rope was too short, for 
it wanted some six fathoms in length, and he added that with 
his people the matter would have been better arranged. And 
he spoke and acted as if he were going to a merrymaking. 

I had with me a book in the Portuguese tongue, which the 
savages had taken froma ship they had captured with the help 
of the French, and they had given it to me. I departed from 
the prisoner and read in the book, and was consumed with 
pity for him. I therefore re- 
turned to him, for the Portu- 
guese are friendly with the 
Marcaya tribe, and told him 
that I also was a prisoner as 
he was, and had not come to 
eat him, but had been 
brought there by my mas- 
ters. He replied that he knew 
well that we did not eat 
human flesh. I then told him 
to be comforted for they 
would eat his body only, but 
his soul would be gathered 
to another place with the 
people of our nation where 
all was happiness and joy, 
but he doubted whether this 
was true, for he said he had 
never seen God. I told him 
that he would indeed see 
him in another life, and so 
left him. 

That night a great storm 
of wind arose and blew so 
furiously that pieces of the 
roof of the huts were carried away. Then the savages began to 
murmur against me, saying in their speech: Apo Meiren 
geuppawy wittu wasu Immou: “This evil fellow, the magician, 
has brought this wind upon us, for he looked by day into his 
book of thunder,” meaning the book which I had, and they 
insisted that I had done this because the prisoner was a friend 
of the Portuguese, saying that I intended, perchance, to hinder 
the feast with bad weather. Then I prayed to God and said, 
“Lord thou has protected me until now, protect me still 
further,” for they murmured much against me. 

When day broke, it was fine weather and the savages drank 
and were merry, but I went to the victim and told him that the 
great wind was my God, and that he had come to claim him. 
And on the following day he was eaten. The manner of this is 
related hereafter. 


Chapter XXXVII. What happened on the homeward journey 
after the man had been eaten. 
When the feast was over we returned to our dwellings, my 


masters bringing some of the roast meat with them. The 
journey, which usually occupies one day, took three days to 


accomplish owing to the wind and rain and the first evening, 
as we were setting up huts of wood to protect us the savages 
asked me to make the rain cease. Now there was a boy with 
us who had a piece of the leg-bone of the dead slave with some 
flesh upon it, which he was eating. I told the boy to throw it 
away, but he grew angry, as did also the others, saying that it 
was their proper food. So I left the matter. 

When we arrived within a quarter of a mile of our dwellings 
we could proceed no further, since the waves were too much 
for us. We beached the canoe and waited for the next day, 
when we looked for better weather, and hoped to be able to 
take the canoe home, but it remained stormy. Then they 
resolved to proceed by land and come back for the canoe 
when the weather improved. As we were about to go, the 
savages finished their meal, and the boy continued gnawing 
the flesh off the bone, after which he threw it away, and as 
soon as we set out the weather improved. “Now see,” said I, 
“you doubted when I said that my God was angry because the 
boy ate the flesh from the bone,” and they all agreed, saying 
that he should have eaten it out of my sight, and that the 
weather would then have continued fine, and so the matter 
rested. 

After we had at last reached the huts, one of the men who 
owned a part of me, named Alkindar, enquired whether I had 
seen what they did with their enemies, and I replied that I had 
seen it indeed, but that the eating was more terrible to me than 
the killing. Whereupon he answered: “Suchis our custom, and 
so we do also with the Portuguese.” 

This Aldkinar was very incensed against me and would 
have rejoiced if the man to whom he had presented me had 
killed me, for, as you will have read above, Ipperu Wasu had 
presented him with a slave for him to kill in order to obtain a 
fresh name for himself, and Alkindar in return had vowed to 
present him with the first slave he caught. Since he had not 
killed me, however, Alkindar had renewed his threats to kill 
me, but when I returned I found that during my absence he 
had been attacked by pains in the eyes, and was forced to lie 
still. He was quite blind for a time, and begged me continually 
to speak with my God so that he might be cured. I consented 
upon condition that he should cease to ill-treat me, which he 
promised, and in a few days he was restored to health. 


Chapter XXXVIII. How once more a ship was sent after me 
by the Portuguese. 


After I had been five months among the savages, another 
ship came from the island of Sancto Vincente, for it is the 
custom of the Portuguese from time to time to send ships 
which are well armed into the country of their enemies to 
trade with them, giving them knives and sickles in exchange 
for mandioca meal, which the savages have in great quantities. 
The Portuguese have many slaves employed in the sugar 
plantations and require the meal for their food. When the 
ships come to trade, the savages row out, one or two ina 
canoe, and keeping as far away as possible, they hand out their 
goods, and name what they require in exchange which the 
Portuguese then give them. All the time that the two men are 
close to the ship, their companions keep a look out some 
distance off in their canoes and when the trading is at an end, 
the savages often draw near and skirmish with the Portuguese 
and shoot their arrows at them, after which they return. 


The crew of the ship fired a gun so that the savages might 
know that a ship had arrived, and when the savages rowed out, 
they enquired of them concerning me, whether I was still alive, 
and the savages answered “Yes.” Then the Portuguese de- 
sired to see me, stating that they had a box full of things for 
me from my brother, also a Frenchman, who was in the ship 
with them. 

Now there was a Frenchman called Claudio Mirando with 
the Portuguese in the ship who had been my companion. This 
man I called my brother, and I thought that he might be in the 
ship enquiring for me, as he had made the voyage before. The 
savages returned from the ship, and told me that my brother 
had come back, bringing me a box of goods, and that he 
desired to see me. Then I said: “Carry me to a place near at 
hand so that I can speak with my brother. The Portuguese will 
not understand what we say, and I will tell him: to ask my 
father, when he returns home, to send a ship full of goods and 
take me away.” To this they agreed, but they were much 
concerned lest the Portuguese should understand what we 
said, for the savages intended to make war during the month 
of August in the neighbourhood of Brikioka where I was 
captured, and I knew all their plans, and they were afraid I 
might disclose them. But I assured the savages that the Por- 
tuguese could not understand our speech. Then they carried 
me to within a stone’s throw of the ship, naked as I was and 
had been all the time of my captivity, and I spoke to those in 
the ship and said: “The Lord God be with you, my brothers. 
Let one speak to me alone and do not allow it to be seen that 
I am otherwise than a Frenchman.” Then one spoke who was 
called Johann Senches, a Biscayan, whom I knew well, and he 
said, “My dear brother, on your account have we come in the 
ship, not knowing whether you were dead or alive, for the first 
ship brought no news of you. Captain Brascupas at Sanctus 
has ordered us to find out whether you were still alive, and if 
so to endeavour to buy you back, and if that failed to try and 
capture some of the savages to exchange for you.” 

Then I said: “Now may God reward you in eternity, for I 
am here in great fear and peril, and know not what may befall 
me. But for God’s merciful intervention I should have been 
eaten.” I said further: “They will not sell me to you: they would 
not even think of it, but do not you in the ship let the savages 
think of me otherwise than as a Frenchman, and give me, for 
the love of God, knives and fish-hooks.” This they did at once, 
and a man returned to the ship and fetched them. 

When I saw that the savages would not suffer me to parley 
any longer, I said to the Portuguese: “Look well to it, they are 
going to attack Brikioka.” They replied that the savages, their 
allies, were also preparing for war, and would attack the 
village where I was, and that I was to be of good cheer, since 
God would do what was best, but as I could see, they were 
powerless to help me. I agreed, saying: “All this has befallen 
me on account of my sins. It is better that God should punish 
me now, rather than in the world to come, but pray you to God 
for my deliverance”: and I commended them to God. The 
Portuguese desired to speak further with me, but the savages 
would not permit it and carried me back again to the huts. 

Then I took the knives and fish-hooks and gave them to the 
savages saying: “All these my brother, the Frenchman, gave 
me.” And they enquired what he had spoken about with me. 
I replied that I had told my brother to escape from the 
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Portuguese and return to our home, and bring a ship well 
stocked with goods to fetch me: “For,” said I, “you are good 
people and treat me well and I am anxious to reward you when 
the ship comes.” Thus at all times I had to conciliate them and 
they were well pleased. 

Afterwards they spoke among themselves and said: “He 
must surely be a Frenchman, let us in future treat him more 
kindly.” So matters continued for a while, I telling them that 
a ship would shortly come to fetch me and that they were to 
treat me well. Then they carried me about with them in the 
forest and forced me to labour for them. 


Chapter XXXIX. How a slave, who had perpetually defamed 
me and desired to have me 
killed, was himself killed 
and eaten in my presence. 


There was a slave among 
the savages belonging to the 
nation called Carios, who 
were enemies of the savages 
and allies of the Portu- 
guese. This man had beena 
slave among the Portu- 
guese, but had escaped 
from them. The savages do 
not kill those who escape in 
this wise unless they com- 
mit some crime, but keep 
them as slaves to serve 
them. This slave had been 
three years among the 
Tuppin Inba people, and 
had declared that he had 
seen me among the Portu- 
guese, shooting with the 
Tuppin Inba when they 
made war upon them. 

Now some years pre- 
viously the Portuguese had 
slain one of their kings, and this man maintained that the king 
had been shot by me, and he urged the savages constantly to 
kill me, saying that I was their real enemy as he himself had 
seen, but this was all lies for he had been three years there and 
only a year had passed since I had reached Sancto Vincente, 
from which place he had escaped. And I prayed to God to 
save me from his lies. 

It happened about the year 1554, in the sixth month of my 
captivity, that this Cario fell ill, and his master besought me to 
help him and make him well again, so that he might catch game 
for us to eat, especially since, as I knew well, the food that was 
brought in was shared with me. But if I was of opinion that the 
man could not recover, then he would give him to one of his 
friends, so that he might kill him and take a fresh name for 
himself. And the man had been ill for nine or ten days. 

Now the savages are accustomed to use for several pur- 
poses the teeth of a wild beast called Backe, which they 
sharpen, and when the blood is sluggish, they cut the skin with 
one of these teeth so that the blood flows freely. This is 
equivalent with us to letting blood. I took one of these teeth, 
intending to open the median vein, but I sores not cut it as the 
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tooth was too blunt, and the savages stood round about. As I 
left him I saw that it was useless, but the savages continued to 
enquire whether he would recover, to which I replied that I 
could do nothing and that, as they saw, the blood would not 
flow. Then they said: “He will surely die. Let us kill him before 
he is dead.” I answered: “No, do not kill him, for possibly he 
may recover,” but I could not restrain them. They dragged him 
in front of the hut of the king Vratinge, while two men held 
him, although he was so ill that he did not know what they were 
doing. Then the man came up, to whom the Cario had been 
given, and beat out his brains, after which they left him lying 
before the huts ready to be eaten. But I warned them that he 
was a sick man and that they might also fall sick if they ate him, 
and they knew not what to 
do. Nevertheless, one came 
from the huts where I was 
and called the womenfolk 
to make a fire beside the 
body. They he cut off the 
head, for the man had lost 
an eye from his disease and 
his appearance was horri- 
ble, and throwing away the 
head, he singed the body at 
the fire. After this he cut 
him up and divided the flesh 
equally, as is their custom, 
and they devoured every- 
thing except the head and 
intestines, which they did 
not fancy, on account of the 
man’s sickness. 
As I went to and fro in 
“if IN \ AS \AY the huts I saw them roasting 
; o here the feet, there the 
hands, and elsewhere a 
piece of the trunk, andI told 
the savages that this Cario 
whom they were roasting 
and eating had always spoken ill of me, saying that while I was 
among the Portuguese I had shot several of their friends, and 
that he lied, for he had never seen me before. “Now see,” said 
I, “he had been several years with you and had never been sick, 
but on account of his lying stories about me, my God was angry 
with him and smote him with sickness and put it into your 
minds to kill and eat him. So will my God do to all evil persons 
who seek or have sought to injure me.” And they were greatly 
terrified at my words, but I thanked God that he had in this 
wise shown his might and power through me. Note reader, and 
mark well my writing, for I do this not in order to tell you 
strange things, but only to make known the wonderful works 
of God. 

The time now approached when the savages proposed to 
make war, having prepared themselves during three months. 
I hoped that when they departed they would leave me with the 
women, so that I might escape in their absence. O 


FINAL INSTALLMENT: How a French ship arrived to trade 
with the savages for cotton and Brazil-wood, to which ship I 
tried to escape, but God did not intend it. 
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1-(800) GO-VARIG. 


These days, just about 
everything from comput- 
ers to camera equipment 
boasts “state of the 

art’ technology. 


Among airlines VARIG 
claims state of the art 
leadership as the largest 
airline in South America in 
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passengers carried. 


Its international routes 
number 43 destinations in 
33 countries worldwide. 

Its domestic route system 
takes VARIG to 43 destina- 
tions in Brazil alone, plus 
its vast route network to 
the rest of South America. 


Every technological 
advancement in elec- 
tronic, mechanical and 
aeronautical engineering 
and design is being incor- 
porated into VARIG’s 
newest orders for 747s, 
767s, 737s and MD-11s. 
And every one of these 
technological advance- 
ments will be flawlessly 
maintained by skilled 
personnel using...what 
else?...state of the art 
equipment. 


VARIG serves Brazil, the 
rest of South America and 
Japan with 29 flights a 
week from North America. 


VARIG 


The World Class Airline of Brazil. 
Since 1927. 


; S\N) ir Richard Burton was the archetypal Victorian 

: n. adventurer—soldier, anthropologist, poet, swordsman, and 

one of the great linguists of his time. He was handsome, 

bs") reckless, and probably cruel. In disguise he penetrated the 

sacred Moslem cities of Mecca and Medina which promised 

death to any intruding infidel. He searched for the sources 

‘ of the Nile and discovered Lake Tanganyika. He openly 

cline the sexuality of the peoples he studied, shocking his countrymen with 
descriptions of male brothels and with translations of erotic literature. 

But midlife was difficult for Burton; the public forgot, and, always careless 
of his future, he had neglected to become rich. At forty, he married and took 
obscure consular posts, second among them at Santos, Brazil, in 1864—the 
first home he had invited Isabel, his wife, to share with him. 

Bored with consular life and often drunk, Burton made long, unexplained 
excursions into the Brazilian wilderness, leaving Isabel to forge his signature 
and otherwise cover for his absences. Finally in 1868, fed up, he abruptly 
resigned, ordered Isabel to pack up such property as she wished and return 
to her parents in England. He also ordered her to find him a new consulate 
while he inspected the war in Paraguay. 

Something changed in Burton at about this time. That much is known, but 
the true nature and extent of that change is anyone’s guess. Although Burton 
committed practically every thought to paper, virtually none of it survives. On 
the night of his death, fearing the calumny she felt his personal work might 
cause, Isabel burned every diary, manuscript, and scrap of paper that Burton 
had filed over a lifetime of prodigious output. A century later, scholars are 
still appalled at the enormity of Isabel Burton’s error and of their loss. 

Pretend for a while you are reading a letter, recently discovered in an attic 
in Trieste, the city where Burton died in 1890. 
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Richard and 
Isabel Burton. 
Portraits by 
Louis Desanges, 
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Arabia 


By Bill Armstrong 
Buenos Aires 
March 29, 1869 


My Dearest Isabel, 

A life of bravado may mask an emp- 
tiness at its centre. Neither time, nor 
wounds, nor the persisting fevers of Af- 
rica could crack my obstinate vanity 
wide enough to admit that plain truth. 
Only your enduring love and intelligent 
companionship have cast a light into 
that private pit of mine where live the 
devils that drive me. Long-suffering and 
absent wife, I sense that our star, 
brought to its nadir by my influence, 
now rises under yours. These pages in 
part will account for my wanderings 
over the eight months past, but more, 
they may begin to atone for my inexcus- 
able neglect and presumption which 
have long strained the bonds between 
us. 

You will not be surprised to read 
that, after I commanded your return to 
England, my demons impelled me 
across South America, finding for me 
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again my lifelong travelling compan- 
ions — brigands and drink. My ostensi- 
ble errand, to observe the vile and \ 
hopeless war in Paraguay, saw me PARAGUAY, 
aboard the R.M.S.S. Amo from Rio to with 
Montevideo. URUGUAY 

For the next five 


. AND PART OF THE 
ys the manifold ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


the Royal Mail were on display. Depar- sin pI 
acquired cargo. 
waited for two ho 


nothing but mangle the fair proportions 
of the company, preferring to distribute 
bonuses among themselves rather than 
develop routes and services. Begging- 
boxes for widows orphans of the 
line present shameful testimony to the 
void of pension and other care for em- 
ployees. Only equivalent mismanage- 
ment by her Italian and French rivals 
keeps the Royal Mail afloat. And soon 
the United States, its civil conflict lately 
ended, will introduce a steamer of five 
times the Amo’s capacity, yet burning 
onlya fraction of her 32 tons daily ration 
of coal. My remarks in the saloon 
gained me a reproach from the captain, 
though in private audience he later con- 
fessed their accuracy. 

Arriving Montevideo on a blustery 
day, I am heartened by the gunboats of 
many nations riding in the bay, evidence 
that my assignment is a real employ- 
ment. The well-dented Lima-Barros, a 
Brazilian ironclad fresh from the war, 
was amongst them. Properly handled, 
she would blow all our English “united 
squadrons” out of the water, not to say 
all of the punts, canoes, and wood- 
walled navy of Paraguay. 

The more that is written of this war, 
the less can be believed. It is quite true 
that the Allies [Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil] in this vastly unequal con- 
flict far overmatch a weak and back- 
ward Paraguay. Why then does the 
wretched country, its male population 
virtually decimated during the five 
years war, continue to prosecute its 
folly? The answer is as convoluted as 
the history of New Spain and as simple 
as the indomitable will of [Paraguay’s] 
Marshall-President Lopez. Though the 
Allies are correct in repelling 
Paraguay’s attempt to convert the mag- 
nificent water sytem of the Paraguay- 
Paran4-Plate into its mere monopoly, 
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the result will be the annihilation of the 
Guarani racé. It is a fatal war of hun- 
dreds against thousands, of flint mus- 
kets against Whitworths. It brings be- 
fore us an anthropological type which, 
like the English of a past generation, 
holds every Paraguayan boy-man equal 
to any half-dozen enemies. Therein lies 
their doom. 

The Yi, a brand new three-story, 
1,300-ton passenger steamer, bound up 
river to the battlefields along the Rio 


The Yi, a brand new 1,300-ton passenger steamer, bound up river 
to the battlefields along the Rio Parana, gave me a “go” for $70. 


aS 


price, but cheap. Our first halt, Buenos 
Aires, allowed me two days to find per- 
sonages to inform and sanction my itin- 
erary. 

Here, a brief impression of the city 
you and I have long wished to see to- 
gether. My arrival day was lovely—the 
weather of Italy and Algiers in spring: 
one would be sorry in such weather to 
be dead. Buenos Aires is evidently a 
city; it has a civic hurry and excitement; 
there is a polished manner of citizen in 
it. The houses are palazzi, built by Ital- 
ians, who partly follow the Spanish 
taste; they appear remarkably fine and 
solid after the poorer architecture of 
the Brazil. The streets give vistas of 
great length: practically, the city is 
bounded to the stranger north by the 
Calle de Parque, south by the Calle 
Belgrano, east by the river, and west by 
Calle Florida, the Regent Street. This is 
in fact our club-land—our pall-mall, 
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and within these narrow limits are con- 
tained the consulate, the clubs, the ca- 
thedral, the museum, the libraries, the 
chief hotels, the favourite streets, and 
the offices of the principal periodicals. 

The tramway of modern progress is 
unknown; the pavement strikes us as 
truly detestable. It is bestrewn with ac- 
cidentally disposed boulders, gapped 
with dreadful chasms and manholes. 
More than one street must be crossed 
by a drawbridge after rains which 
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drown men and carry off carts and 
horses. The thoroughfares are 
macadamised with the soil of the sub- 
urbs, and crumble before the wind, 
dirtying the hands like London smoke. 
Drainage is left to those Brazilian engi- 
neers, Messrs. Sun and Wind. 

At Buenos Aires I met an old ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Gould, attaché. We 
had agreed to dine together in 1860, but 
fate deferred that dinner for eight 
years. Of the war, he had managed to 
remain grievously misinformed pre- 
cisely because he had just visited the 
front—without, however, the slightest 
knowledge of military matters against 
which to measure anything he saw. He 
served a higher purpose in giving me an 
introductory letter to the officer com- 
manding the H.M.S. Linnet, then 
watching British interests in 
Paraguayan waters. Also, he intro- 
duced me to the Brazilian Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. Later, in the same club- 


rooms, I was presented to [Argentine] 
President D. Bartholomé Mitre. A re- 
markable man, he is at once Com- 
mander-in-Chief, poet, linguist, geog- 
rapher, statistician, and orator. As a 
bibliophile he astonished me by his 
knowledge of books; and he has a col- 
lection of rare and classical works per- 
haps unequalled on this continent. He 
had heard something of my travels and 
received me like an old acquaintance. 
My admiration for General Mitre 
does not blind me to the 
stain of a profound politi- 
cal immorality on his ca- 
reer. His muskets and 
money, supplied under 
the rose to General Flores 
[of Brazil], had the effect 
of bringing about this di- 
sastrous and by no means 
honourable war. Without 
his encouragement, the 
Brazil would have found 
no opportunity of the mil- 
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mandated the Paraguayan 
thrust in response. 
Paraguay’s unexpected 
ferocity and tenacity in the 
war has diverted Argen- 
tine resources and placed 
her in the ignoble position 
of a second-rate fighting 
== under a first-rate power. 
~~ The General lately nar- 
rowly averted a call for his impeach- 
ment, charged by the general voice with 
having plunged his country into war. 

We dined at the Café de Paris, Calle 
San Martin, where the upper dozen 
feed. It has upper story “particular cab- 
inets” for private dinners, and produces 
some dishes which might please in Eu- 
rope. On the other hand, wines are 
poor, and the proprietor, coining gold, 
does not care a fig for public opinion. 
The waiter, who in Chile or Peru waits 
at a full gallop, creeps at a snail’s pace, 
and, unless you check him, he will wax 
insolent. 

In the evening we went to the Italian 
Opera in the Colon Theatre. The per- 
formance was not bad considering that 
we were 2,500 leagues from the head- 
quarters of the musical muse. The ballet 
corps was of local growth— decidedly 
Gaucho, rigid as gutta-percha, awk- 
ward as Tartars on foot— wearing 
dresses made for others with stockings 


of the liveliest rose which “fleshings” 
made every leg look lately flayed. 

On Monday the Yi, not yet in light 
marching order and badly loaded, stag- 
gered out, turned slowly, and made 
north for the Rio Parané. Drawing 6 to 
7 feet when at anchor and 9 when 
driven, she ploughed up waves of liquid 
mud, and billows of mire followed in 
her wake. Mr. Crawford, her engineer, 
swore that one should travel up such a 
river on stilts. 

The first encountered battle sites are 


Captain Mesa, commanding the 
Paraguayan fleet, was to run down past 
the Brazilians at daybreak, turn round, 
lay his ships alongside the enemy, pour 

in a broadside and take the prizes in 
tow. Among other things, grappling- 
irons were forgotten, and the action was 
delayed till 9:30 A.M. 


the oldest of the war, marking the 
southernmost penetration of the brief 
Paraguayan offensive. Three years ago, 
[Paraguayan] Marshall-President 
Lopez, determined to be crowned at 
Buenos Aires Emperor of the Argen- 
tines, marched two corps d’armée of 
25,000 men and 12,000 men down the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay. Both invad- 
ing columns were defeated in detail. 
Thereafter, Lopez vainly attempted to 
defend his frontiers, gradually retiring 
northwards, fighting every inch of 
ground with prodigious tenacity. Now, 
the Paraguayans are reduced to guerilla 
forces in the north. Marshall-President 
Lopez, who will never surrender, will be 
run to ground and the war finished. 
Beginning at Goya, we see the sites 
of several engagements from which the 
Paraguayans retreated up river — Bella- 
vista, Empedrado, and Riachuelo. In 
each, Brazilian ships run the gauntlet 
between batteries along the river banks. 
Brazilian soldiers on the decks and in 
the tops are swept away by volleys of 
grapeshot and rifle fire from the flying 


batteries ashore. But each time the 
ironclads prevail, forcing the enemy 
back. 

We hurriedly rose from the mess- 
table as the Yi entered the channel at 
Riachuelo where in 1865 Marshall- 
President Lopez had resolved to tackle 
and carry off the first Brazilian naval 
division. Here, the river is 9 miles wide 
with only a narrow channel to admit the 
nine deep-drafted Brazilian ironclads 
steaming toward Corrientes. Against 
these 59 guns Lopez mustered a doubt- 
ful array of river- 
craft, a ridiculous 
flotilla boasting 
only one true war- 
ship (six guns) and 
a few cargo boats 
with boilers above 
the waterline ex- 
posed to evey shot. 
Six little chatas— 
flat-bottomed bar- 
ges—floated in- 
nocuously in their 
midst. All that 
stands more than 6 
inches above the 
water on a chata is 
a mortar or 8-inch 
gun and a crew of 
three or four com- 
prising two gunners and a poler or two. 
Presenting a small target to the enemy, 
the chata can do considerable damage 
to an ironclad ship of war. 

Captain Mesa, commanding the 
Paraguayan fleet, was to run down past 
the Brazilians at daybreak, turn round, 
lay his ships alongside the enemy, pour 
in a broadside and take the prizes in 
tow. Among other things, grappling- 
irons were forgotten, and the action was 
delayed till 9:30 A.M. The fight began 
well enough for the Paraguayans. The 
Jequitinhonha, with two 68-pounders 
and a Whitworth, grounded on a bank 
and was abandoned. The Belmonte, rid- 
dled with balls, ran ashore to prevent 
her sinking. At that moment the pilot of 
the Brazilians bethought himself of a 
manoeuvre which turned the battle. He 
guided the Amazonas towards the 
Paranahyba, cleared her decks with 
grape, and ran her down. Soon after, 
Captain Mesa was killed by a bullet 
from one of the enemy’s tops. In the 
next eight hours, most of the 
Paraguayans’ boilers were shot 


through, and the battle was*over. The 
remnants ran north for refuge under the 
guns of Humaita. They must inevitably 
have been captured had they been pur- 
sued, but, in fear of the flying batteries 
along shore, the Brazilians neglected to 
push their victory. The defeat was nev- 
ertheless fatal to the Paraguayan offen- 
sive phase of the war. We stood at the 
rail as the Yi steamed past the trucks of 
the Jequitinhonha, still topping the 
water. 

Above Corrientes, at the confluence 
of the two great rivers, we entered the 
Paraguay, whose free navigation is a 
political necessity for the Brazilian Em- 
pire. Their steamers make Matto 
Grosso from Buenos Aires in six weeks, 
but sailing craft require upwards of six 
months. In the company of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Argentine 
army, General Don Juan Gelly y Obes, 
I stood for days at the rail of our floating 
hotel, running rapidly past ground 
whose every mile had cost a month of 
fighting. The smell of death is still upon 
it. Tens of thousands lie in those few 
miles; as many died of cholera, fever, 
and diarrhea as from bullets. Of strate- 
gic importance, the confluence was bit- 
terly contested in several battles. We 
passed the wreck of the Portefia, an 
American hospital ship burnt with its 
sick on board. Cattle graze amongst the 
earthworks. 

From Curuzé, Humait4, Curupaity, 
Cueva to Asuncion, the soldiers of 
Paraguay effected but one defensive 
plan—gun emplacements on the salient 
of a river bend where a passing ship 
must expose her prow, broadside and 
hull. Trees were felled all around to 
deny cover for enemy infantry. The 
Paraguayans were ignorant of the bas- 
tion, or Italian system, and in only one 
place did they attempt the casements of 
the Germans. But their great strategical 
error was that of the Confederate 
States—an attempt to fight long ex- 
tended lines. They should have concen- 
trated themselves at fewer places; 
today, it is a recognised principle to 
defend only a few points, and defend 
them well. 

General Gelly y Obes, my chief in- 
formant during these miles of travel, 
has been the life and soul of his motley 
Argentine force, an active and ener- 
getic soldier, ever in the saddle, and 
always at a grand gallop. In appearance 
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he is the eagle type, with hooked nose, 
black eyes, straight white hair and 
beard. A spare and lithe veteran in ma- 
genta-coloured kepi with gold braiding, 
blue frock, and long riding boots, he 
cuts a dashing and effective figure. He 
answered all my questions with cour- 
tesy and readily assisted me in recon- 
structing scenes of battle. 

I was invited to review a Brazilian 
cavalry corps, and shortly after, the Ar- 
gentine infantry contingent. The cav- 
alry at once took my eye; riders from 
babyhood, they are the best cavaliers 
throughout the Empire. Some were 
lancers, their stout wooden weapons 
decorated with white stars on red pen- 
nons. They also carried sabres and 
coarse horse-pistols. The dragoons had 
swords and Spencer carbines. As Con- 
federate General Lee, however, truly 
remarked, “the sabre is timid before a 
good revolver,” to which I would add 
that the carbine should not be carried 
on horseback. The Argentine contin- 
gent was a jumble of nationalities — yel- 
low-haired Germans, liberated ne- 
groes, Italians, Swiss, Frenchmen (who 
affect the Zouave)—in uniforms of 
every description. Badly paid, the Ar- 
gentines must plunder to live, and have 
little ardour for their cause. Without 
commissariat, their campgrounds soon 
become impure in the extreme, forcing 
relocation every few days. 

At Humaitd, as a guest aboard the 
H.M.S. Linnet, Percy Bushe, Com- 
mander, I was invited to inspect a battle 
only two days done. Afoot, plunging 
into the densly tangled thicket, we 
found a redoubt hastily thrown up by 
the Paraguayans. Fresh traces of the 
death-struggle lay everywhere. The 
miserable remains of personal articles 
told eloquently of the heart they had 
thrown into the affray. The poor rags — 
ponchos of door-rug—were rotting like 
those who wore them; letters were scat- 
tered about; here a stand of broken 
sabres and bayonets, and under a bush 
a bloody leather cavalry cap bearing the 
national tricolour. Their Republic cut 
in two, their president hiding in the 
Gran Chaco, the Paraguayans remain 
steadfast. I was presented with a 
Paraguayan prisoner who asked me 
why I was there. I replied, “to see the 
end of the struggle.” “Then,” rejoined 
the man, with a quiet smile, “ustedes 
han de demorar muchos aifios.” Up- 


stream, on the left bank, lay the corpses 
of two-score Paraguayans and a few Ar- 
gentines under the trees where they had 
fallen in ambush three months before. 
This want of decency did little credit to 
the Allies; a small fatigue party could 
have buried the remains in a few hours. 

The Brazilian 
Monitors and iron- 
clads at Humaitd 
number thirty-nine 
with 186 guns and 
3,700 men, a force to 
crush the Para- 
guayan body, if not 
the spirit. Here, a 
companion since 
Buenos Aires, Wm. 
Maxwell, and I bade 
our hosts adieu. We 
boarded the Clyde 
steamer Vale of 
Doon, protected by 
neither Allies nor 
Crown, to seek up the wild Tebicuary 
the fighting Paraguayans, now fugitives 
in their own land. We found only more 
deprivation, disease, and useless 
slaughter. 

Isabel, you know that I have made a 
life looking in the faces of war and dis- 
ease and barbarism. As boys in Naples, 
my brother and I delighted in following 
the dead carts, even casting bodies into 
the pits whilst our parents slept. I have 
watched my opponent’s seconds carry 
their comrade from the dueling-field. I 
have collected bloated bodies from the 
bay at Zanzibar in the cause of anthro- 
pology. At a way-station in Utah I have 
seen the bodies of men and women 
scalped and mutilated by the “Red In- 
dians.” Indeed, to succeed, to survive, I 
myself have killed most races. Of late, I 
was obliged to dispatch a Brazilian who 
resented the loss of his gold to me at the 
tables aboard the Yi. He plunged to the 
bottom of the Parana with no one the 
wiser. I may have killed two brigands on 
the Pampas; they did not stir as Mr. 
Maxwell and I retrieved our purse and 
property from their bloody persons. 

And yet this particular war has un- 
settled me. The Paraguayan fights on 
towards the extirpation of his race — de- 
stroyed by his own heroism. He smiles 
his sad smile and leisurely prepares to 
die at the next battery up river. He hates 
the sterile anarchy of the European, 
and fights with an impassive contempt 


for death which do him the highest hon- 
our. But he is not all Guarani; the taint 
of Europe is within him. And he was 
fatally catechised by the Jesuits, trans- 
muted over 200 years into a vassal from 
the natural aristocrat he was. Whither 
the works of man? 


The Argentine contingent was a 
jumble of nationalities — yellow-haired 
Germans, liberated negroes, Italians, 

Swiss, Frenchmen (who affect the 


Zouave) —in uniforms of every 


description. 


Presently, I fled the river and the 
war. Mr. Maxwell and I purchased 
horses and guides, and struck out for 
Peru. We began as natural allies, com- 
panions in smoke and brandy aboard 
the Yi, and just as naturally, careened 
across the Pampas together, wheezed 
through the Andean passes, and landed 
drunkenly enough in Lima. 

The sad, noble, disappearing 
Paraguayan was the image that sent me 
away from the war, reeling into the 
Pampas with brandy and spleen enough 
to imperil myself, if not others. But my 
true epiphany arrived in the unlikely 
form of Jay Hawkins, an old comrade 
from the Crimea and Egypt. I was at a 
café near our consulate in Lima where 
I had become resident each morning to 
take the strong coffee there. It was Sun- 
day at 11:00 A.M., a headache grudg- 
ingly giving way behind my eyes. 

“Ruffian Dick!” someone shouted 
across the floor. I turned to see Haw- 
kins rushing at me with outstretched 
arms, But for his greeting, I might not 
have recognised him after fifteen years. 
He clasped me against his now portly 
frame and belched in my ear. “By 
damn!” he barked, “I’ve not seen you 
since Cairo! You swept into Shepherd’s 
Hotel in that filthy burnous. We nearly 
threw you out as a Bedouin mendicant.” 
I was equally glad to see him, and held 
him tightly by the arms, ready to weep 
thinking of our days as subalterns in the 
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East India Company. He cocked his 
head, “Your sword arm is fit, I see. But 
why are you not in Damascus? I heard 
of your appointment months ago.” 

“Damascus? Appointment?” I stam- 
mered. “Explain yourself, my friend. 
What are you saying?” He looked at me 
soberly. “You don’t know? Then sit 
down; I’ve news.” I meekly obeyed. 

Hawkins took a breath, sat down 
across from me, and began. “You know, 
Dick, I’ve always believed that you de- 
served far more than you got for your 
pains. But it’s your own fault you never 
follow up to consolidate your successes. 
You could have been knighted after 
your dash to Mecca, but you turned 
your back on fame and disappeared — 
God or Allah knows where. And I can 
see now you’ve done it again. Well, if 
you won’t look after business, at least 
recognise that you have a wife who will. 
I have heard that it was her efforts 
landed you your Brazillian post. Now, 
she has managed your way back into a 
world that you know better than any 
white man.” He paused. “In plain 
speech, you’ve received the consulate at 
Damascus.” 


I must have remained dumbstruck, 
for suddenly he stood up and fairly 
shouted, “Now leave this murk you call 
coffee on the table where it can’t addle 
you further. Then, for God’s sake, get a 
haircut and some decent clothes and 
catch a steamer at once!” 

Now, aboard the Santiago bound 
around the continent for Buenos Aires, 
I have taken time to ruminate without 
benefit of brandy. Somewhere between 
the chop of the Strait of Magellan and 
coasting up towards the Falklands I 
knew that I must return to Paraguay. All 
parties—combatants and the English 
public alike — deserve a truer picture of 
that misreported action than my first 
alcohol-blurred visit could convey. I re- 
turn as Hawkins would say, “to follow 
up and consolidate my success,” but 
more, to complete an honest day’s jour- 
nalistic work before claiming the prize 
you have won for me. 

This further risk to career must be 
taken; it has become a matter of self-re- 
spect. And well I know the players 
here—from grandee to attaché, from 
general to rank-and-file soldier; now I 
must squeeze their brains and sift their 


souls. A semblance of truth may find its 
way through my pen that the lessons of 
Paraguay’s agony may not be lost to 
men, 

Isabel, bear my obstinacy a little 
longer; it hails from a new quarter and 
may be easier to tolerate. Also, see 
Lord Russell forthwith, conveying to 
him my regards, my thanks, and my re- 
solve to acquit myself with honour and 
dispatch on all continents in the service 
of the Crown. Meanwhile, I know that 
all regards, thanks, and honour are due 
your person. We shall not be parted 
again. 

Steadfastly innocent of either tonso- 
rial or sartorial ornament, I follow this 
letter within the month—you will know 
what to do when I arrive Southampton. 


Your Jemmy 
[Isabel’s pet name for Burton] O 


Much of this fictional letter is 
excerpted and paraphrased from 
Letters from the Battle-Fields of 
Paraguay, by Captain Richard F. 
Burton, F.R.G.S., Etc., Tinsley 
Brothers, London, 1870. 
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By John Davidge_ - 
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In 1987 while traveling in Chile I 
noted on my map a remote Andean 
region of high mountains in Os- 
orno/Tronodor and a large lake nes- 
tled at an elevation of about 6,000 ft. 
The map indicated an abundance of 
streams and rivers, suggesting good 
fishing. I attempted then and there 
to hike to Lago Vidal on foot, but 
after twelve hours of steady effort, I 
had not even reached Los Arcos 
Pass. Magnificent forests, bracing 
streams, flowering shrubs with 
clouds of hummingbirds, and occa- 
sional clearings of summer pasture 
instilled in me a determination to 
return for a longer exploration. Next 
time I would come equipped with 
horses and guide to support a stay of 
moderate length. 

This is a story of returning to ful- 
fill this long held ambition. Together 
with Don Pedro, an arriero (team- 
ster), my friend Joe and I ascended 
the Rio Cochamo valley and crossed 
the Continental Divide, descending 
to Lago Vidal Gormaz. After camp- 
ing at the lake for a couple of days, we returned to the shores 
of the Bahia de Ancud, descending through the valley of the 
Rio Manso. Our expedition covered approximately 107 miles 
in seven days with a net altitude change of 14,000 ft. 

If you want to find an arriero in Cochamo do not ask Sefiora 
Paula who runs the Hotel Cochamo. A strict, provincial 
woman born of country conservatism, Senora Paula will tell 
you that it’s impossible; and what’s more, no foreigner should 
want to go into the Cordillera anyway. Walk down the street 
toward the Estuary Reloncavi instead, turn right before the 


gypsy tents, and head out toward the pier to the Restaurant 
El Arriero. A bunch of muddy horses are tethered outside. 
Inside, getting buzzed by both the Malta and by hordes of 
soporific flies, you’ll find a bunch of fellows clad in gaucho 
garb who seem happy to be off their horses and drinking with 
their compadres. Draw Ivan Diez Morales, the proprietor, 
aside, and, to avoid airing your business in public, discretely 
confide your intentions. 


Above: House in a clearing along the trail 
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Ivan asks me to return in an hour. When I do, J find he has 
retired to the back room for lunch and siesta. With a little 
prodding he rouses himself, and we amble down the road to 
a collection of small houses about a mile east of town. Here 
he stops to chat with an old woman, then disappears towards 
the beach. After a while, I decide to follow and find him in 
booming conversation with a large, broad-shouldered man of 
about sixty with a deep scar running from one eye down under 
his chin and up the opposite cheek. Don Pedro, reeling drunk, 
is in a beerily cheerful mood, apparently a customary condi- 
tion for a Sunday afternoon. We discuss our travel plans— 
route, days on the trail, supplies, number of horses needed, 
and how much for Don Pedro’s services. The worn stubs of 
Don Pedro’s two front teeth distort his Spanish, but we com- 
municate well enough. Later on, it occurs to me that the 
jagged, stair-like shape of his teeth exactly matches his silver 
maté straw. Negotiations concluded, we agree to leave in the 
morning. 

Pedro arrives at the hotel with three horses at 10:30 a.m., 
alittle ahead of schedule. Joe and I have just returned from a 
trout farm with some salmon chum to use later on for fishing 
in the mountain lakes — my desire for fresh fish overriding any 
sportsmanlike scruples. It is hot in the sun, and we sweat as 
we arrange gear and load the horses. Then we ride over to 
Pedro’s house and completely reload the horses—one as a 
pack animal, the other two for riding. 

Following the Rio Cochamo upstream and out of town, we 
enter a narrow valley with semi-cleared land and modest 
farms. In the heat of the day we break for a swim in the frigid 
river — snowmelt from the higher elevations. We remount, and 
after a number of stream crossings we arrive at dusk at a large 
clearing surrounded by cliffed valleys leading to rocky sum- 
mits. 

Pedro is building a fire. Six, seven, even eight times a day, 
Pedro gathers a few scraps of vegetation. Making a small 
bundle, he lights it and tucks it under any old fallen wood close 
at hand. The little fire is always just right to brew a small pot 
of maté using whatever water is nearby —a clear mountain rill 
or brackish pool. We sip rum and feast on pasta and good 
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Lower Rio Manso valley—John Davidge 
and Pedro 


Chilean white wine. The stars circle overhead 
with shimmering brilliance. Lying on our 
sleeping pads we watch the moonlight creep 
up across the valley walls, turning depthless 
flanks into gleaming obsidian parapets. 

At dawn we wake in a heavy mist. Pedro 
has a fire going quickly and after breakfast we 
roll our bags, shake out our clothes, and load 
the horses. Our labors seem to baffle Pedro, 
perhaps because he travels with only the 
clothes on his back, a poncho, and a bottle of 
Pisco in his saddle bag. At night he sleeps 
with his head on his saddle under a sweaty 
and pungent horse blanket. 

We swing into our saddles, and by 8:00 
a.m. we are on the trail with the sun cresting 
the mountains, mist-clouds clinging to the 
valley walls below. For two hours we climb 
steadily, occasionally dismounting to walk the horses along 
narrow, sheer ledges. Even through our saddles we feel the 
pounding hearts of our horses as, covered with sweat, they 
plod tirelessly upward, steaming even in the heat of the day. 
Abruptly, our trail levels somewhat leading over a series of 
low hills to enter a dark forest of giant trees. Here in this 
magnificent forest, which runs from the upper Cochamo Val- 
ley north to the Lago Vidal, are said to grow the oldest trees 
in the world, That such a forest remains at all is probably due 
to its remoteness. 

We ride awestruck among trees 12 ft. in diameter and 
soaring 150 ft. in the air. Here and there, shafts of sunlight 
from a radiant blue sky 
pierce the canopy to 
light the mammoth 
trunks and patches of 
forest floor. Lost in ad- 
miration of these mighty 
and majestic trees, we 
marvel at the miracle of 
their survival as Pedro 
discourses on their com- 
mercial value. One Al- 
erce, the greatest of the 
four species found in the 
forest, can bring as much 
as $10,000 —many times 
the annual income of the 
average Chilean. With 
Chile’s growing popula- 
tion, and new markets for wood, these wondrous giants are 
doomed. 

Alerce — described in one dictionary as a yew, in another as 
a larch—look to me for all the world like redwoods. Coyvo, 
another species, says Pedro, is a durable wood used to build 
bridges, while Maviio is prized for furniture, floors, and doors. 
The last, Tepa, is widely used for house siding. The foliage of 
all four trees appears similar with small green leaf clusters like 
boxwood. 


—— 


Ou labors seem to 
baffle Pedro, perhaps 
because he travels 
with only the clothes 
on his back, a poncho, 
and a bottle of Pisco 


in his saddle bag. 


Crossing a stream feading the 
Rio Manso 


Just past noon we reach El Arco, 
a huge arch, 15 meters (50 ft.) high 
and 15 meters wide. The waterfall 
that formed it now cascades down 
behind and through this natural 
wonder into a large, clear pool. We 
are halfway to the continental divide 
and stop at a small lean-to just across 
the stream, an idyllic setting despite 
a swarm of aggressive deer flies that 
descend upon us. 

Three gaucho-clad men ride 
down the trail from the lake and stop 
to chat. So near the border, Argen- 
tine custom seems to dominate, vis- 
ible in dress, the drinking of maté, 
and a taste for asado. But Chilean 
humility and friendliness prevail: 
Pedro’s Pisco bottle quickly ap- 
pears, and shortly thereafter, the maté cups of our visitors. 

Until a few years ago, Pedro, now sixty and the father of 
ten, worked in the mountains, first as a hired hand, later as a 
cattle drover and speculator. At every farm we come to in our 
journey through the Cordillera, he is known and respected. 
There is much catching up to attend to. Sometimes it has been 
five or ten years since Pedro has met with his old friends. 

We continue on our way through the enchanted forest, 
climbing across the continental divide as we press on toward 
our goal, Lago Vidal. Our trail drops steeply, and by late 
afternoon at the foot of the lake, we reach the farm of Sefor 
Raimundi, our arrival heralded by a great, snarling cacophony 
of curs. Here we are 
warmly welcomed, in- 
vited to pitch camp, and 
given the use of a row- 
boat for fishing. Joe and 
Pedro quickly land two 
fat 18 in, salmon—one 
hooked in the belly. 
Wrapped in aluminum 
foil and baked with olive 
oil, lemon juice, garlic, 
and tamari, they become 
the piéce de résistance 
with some potatoes, stir- 
fried vegetables, and a 
good Chilean wine. In 
drowsy, gutful lassitude, we watch the Southern Cross appear 
in the darkening sky. 

We enjoy two restful days on the lake—the warm, sunny 
days, with beautiful, big clouds, hulking grey presences, tem- 
peratures in the low eighties with low humidity, and cool, clear 
nights. We row around the shore fishing and observing birds 
through binoculars. We spot a parrot, hummingbirds, ducks, 
crows, hawks, long-billed shore birds, and curious small liz- 
ards. The water is exceptionally clear, allowing us to see rock 
formations 20 to 30 ft. underwater. We pass the next morning 


So near the border, 
Argentine custom 
seems to dominate, 
visible in dress, the 
drinking of maté, and 


a taste for asado. 


lounging in hammocks and wandering back up the trail into 
the enchanted forest. Pedro shows up around noon, hefting 
half of a well salted lamb. He makes a stick fire in the shape 
of a V, then threads the lamb on a sharpened pole. He spends 
the next hour in front of the fire, judiciously changing distance 
and angle while he roasts the meat. I’m put off by the prodi- 
gious quantity of fatty flesh, but after an hour of listening to 
grease sizzling in the fire and inhaling the mouth-watering 
odors, I decide to stick around for a bite. 

We tuck into slabs of bread sliced off a big, round country 
loaf, hoist several cups apiece from the last carton of red wine 
and hack great chunks of meat off the pole. And so we feast 
out in the open, our bellies ballooning until the pole stands 
stark and meatless. Then we lie sprawled on the ground, 
bloated and unable to move, watching the billowing white 
clouds make fantastic shapes against the azure sky—a ship, a 
rowboat, Donald Duck, Richard Nixon—some images just 
stay in the mind. 

We discuss plans for the next few days, and] tell Pedro how 
pleased we are with him. So far, he too seems to have enjoyed 
our adventure —his first trip back to these parts in several 
years. I offer Pedro the rest of my money to extend our trip a 
few days and take us out via the Rio Manso. He agrees, but 
warns that the only way out is to cross Lago Tagua-Tagua 
downstream. Once there was a ferry, he says, but that was 
years ago. He cannot say for sure that it even still exists. It’s a 
strenuous journey of a day or two to get to the ferry and, if 
worse comes to worse, we may have to retrace our steps. We 
decide to take our chances. 

We pack up, say our farewells to Senor Raimundi, and ride 
out early, heading for the Rio Manso. In the afternoon we stop 
at a farmhouse to enquire about the ferry. A small fiesta is in 
progress, a birthday celebration for a two-year-old girl. The 
young mother is drinking wine from a wineskin with four men. 
Mexican ranchero music fills the air. I take a token drink and 
chat for awhile. We receive assurances that the ferry. still 
operates. Good news! I am keen to be off, but our hosts are 
just as keen that we stay and drink. A half-hour later, we 
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manage a graceful departure. 

Further downstream, we come upon a beautiful farm. The 
owner, an elderly woman, recognizes Pedro as an old friend 
and gives us permission to camp. Here, the Rio Manso is 
about 20 ft. wide, dark emerald water rushing through a sheer 
black-walled gorge. We swim and fish, then dine on trout, 
potatoes, and vegetable soup. As night falls we watch the 
moon rise through binoculars over the far side of the gorge. 
In the clear air the surface appears in amazing detail —swiss 
cheese, sure enough. 

We ride out in the morning, the river forming a thin ribbon 
far below, with the first rays of the sun shooting through the 
crenelated summits. In the afternoon, after a long descent 
from the mountains, we come out into the broad Manso valley. 
Here the water changes color from emerald to turquoise; the 
air loses its mountain sharpness. The flat, unshaded earth 
bakes in the afternoon sun. The Manso broadens, becoming 
navigable. Farms along the river change too, with larger build- 
ings, metal roofs, and wire fences reflecting the greater wealth 
of the fertile flat lands, and improved access to materials, 
goods, and services. 

Anxious to get aboard the ferry tomorrow, we push on. 
Soon, the Manso swings to the east onits final descent towards 
the Bahia de Ancud cutting a valley as it goes, a great air funnel 
for a steady, cold wind that blows inland. We screw on our 
hats, haul out our windbreakers, and trudge the path along 
the Manso as it steadily grows in size and volume. 

As darkness falls, we can hardly see our trail as it winds 
through canebrakes and over log bridges. A fall into the icy 
water would be disastrous. We unload in the dark. After a 
hasty dinner of pasta, vegetables, and maize soup, I drag my 
bag to a sand spit in the river. The pale moonlight transforms 
a waterfall across the valley into silver rays streaking down 
through the darkness. The stars are reflected in the Manso’s 
glassy, black, roiling current. Amidst extraordinary beauty, I 
drift off to sleep. 

Lago Tagua-Tagua (the name means “parrot” according 
to Pedro) is only half an hour downriver. Groups of men with 
their sheep, goats, and cattle are already gathered at the ferry 
landing. Pedro spots an old friend in the crowd—a handsome, 
red-haired man in his mid-fifties. Years ago the two roamed 
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View from the Gomez farm 


the Cordillera together as cattle buyers. Such 
a happy reunion calls for an immediate cele- 
bration. Out come the maté and Pisco, and 
while Pedro toasts old times, I watch the sun- 
rise light up the sky over the tranquil mirror of 
the lake. Around 9:00 A.M. the mist burns off. 
A motor launch appears towing a barge. Our 
ferry, it turns out, is little more than a big 
ark-shaped boat made of heavy timbers. To 
load the livestock, it is being backed into the 
riverbank near a makeshift corral. There, with 
much slipping around in the mud, men on 
horses shout, wheel, and whoop as they drive 
the cattle toward the corral. These are working 
cowboys, unceremoniously bent on getting the 
job done. 

A recalcitrant bull, shoulders over the transom, hindquar- 
ters on shore, refuses to budge. Prodding, kicks, and blows 
are all in vain. The men confer. “Perro!” shouts someone, and 
all eyes turn toward a tawny, powerfully built dog about the 
size and shape of a Shar-pei. The dog is hauled to the rear of 
the bull. Released, he lunges upward, taking a vicious and 
savage bite of the bull’s huevos. Instantly, the bull bolts into 
the barge. Perro shuffles about on the shore looking proud 
and a little embarrassed. 

We arrive on the far shore and mount up, hoping to get to 
Puello before nightfall. After three more hours on the trail, 
we ford the Manso, swimming the horses, and arrive at a nice 
little pension, where we dine on real china. Pedro still wears 
the clothes he wore a week earlier when we started out. 
Dinner done, we amble over to the town’s only bar for a beer. 
There, we buy Pedro a 
bottle of Pisco before 
heading back to our 
sleeping bags. 

We are up before 
sunrise. The bus back to 
Cochamo and Puerto 
Montt leaves at 6:30 
A.M. We pay Pedro, 
searching for words to 
express our heartfelt 
thanks and gratitude. He 


A motor launch 
appears towing a 
barge. Our ferry, it 
turns out, is little 


more than a big 


ark-shaped boat made 548 Proven himself a 
man of great dignity and 
of heavy timbers fortitude. In all our trav- 


els he was unfailingly 
cheerful, helpful and a 
delight to us and all 
those we met along the way. He made our expedition a great 
and memorable pleasure. 

As our bus winds along the shore of the Bahia de Ancud, 
that old, familiar letdown comes over me, a feeling I know well 
from earlier expeditions, from the Cordillera Blanca to the 
Himalayas. It’s always over too soon. No more mountain 
majesty, physical and spiritual exhilaration— only memories, 
moods, images, and a longing to set out once more. 
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Subscription Service Department, P.0. Box 973, 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 11737 . 


Dear Club: 

You suggested I submit a few 
trip reports. Please send a few 
forms to help motivate me. I 
might start with the report I 
promised Betsy Wagenhauser 
two years ago in Lima. 

On another subject, I’ve be- 
come quite curious about a ru- 
mored lost city: the fabled pre- 
Columbian “Ciudad Blanca,” 
looming large in Honduran folk- 
lore. It is said that it can be seen 
from the air but not from the 
ground, that explorers become 
lost in the “smoke” (perhaps 
fog?) surrounding the site, that 
compasses “go crazy” in the area 
(iron deposits, perhaps?), and that any- 
one bold enough to venture closer is 
frightened off by disembodied voices. 
Sounds intriguing, eh? Hondurans take 
the legend of Ciudad Blanca very seri- 
ously. 

Questions: Does the Club have any 
information on Ciudad Blanca? Do you 
know where I can order detailed satel- 
lite and/or aerial photographs of the 
region? (I’m sure NASA sells them, but 
I don’t have an address or ordering in- 
formation.) IfI can find something to go 
on I might throw together a small expe- 
dition to look for it. 

That’s all I have for now. Thanks for 
everything and think of me on my beach 
when you're freezing in Denver’s first 
blizzard of the year. 

Yours in tropical decadence, 
Warren Post 


HEIGHTS OF INTEREST 


Dear Club: 

Congratulations to Johan Reinhard 
on his fascinating article “Heights of 
Interest” in Number 26. How lucky for 
Himalayan enthusiasts that the Survey 
of India fixed the heights of all signifi- 
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cant summits there to a remarkable de- 
gree of accuracy over 100 years ago. 
Alas, the Andes have not been so lucky, 
as Reinhard’s article demonstrates so 
thoroughly. In the case of some moun- 
tains, I’m afraid that nationalist senti- 
ments had some influence. The Argen- 
tines were happy to possess a 
7,000-meter summit, so Aconcagua re- 
mained at 7,035 meters well after 
Adams Carter came up with the true 
figure of 6,960 meters. Similarly, Ojos 
del Salado — being Chile’s highest (it is 
actually on the border) —had to be at 
least 7,000 meters and preferably 
higher than Aconcagua. Thus the 7,084- 
meter figure also proved far too high by 
Adams Carter. My only argument with 
Reinhard would be over his judgment 
that the heights of Mercedario and 
Tupungato can be accepted, as they are 
listed on “fairly accurate maps issued by 
military geographical institutes in the 
respective countries.” In the mid-fifties 
I took part in a number of climbing 
expeditions in the Cordon del Portillo 
to the south of Mendoza. We found the 
Instituto Geografico Militar’s 
1:1000.000 sheets so totally unrepresen- 
tative of the terrain on the ground that 
we had to make our own map of the 
range. Nor to my knowledge have these 
maps been improved in the intervening 
thirty years. Most summits in this region 
are clearly visible from far out in the 
plains, but have never been really accu- 
rately triangulated. If the heights of 
Mercedario and Tupungato are cor- 
rect, I’m afraid it is in spite of rather 
than because of the IGM’s maps! 
Yours sincerely, 
Nigel Gallop 


Dear Johan Reinhard 
c/o SAEC: 

I read your article “Heights of 
Interest” with great relish. I was in 
the process of making a list of the 
top ten mountains in the Andes 
using 6,600 meters as a cut off. 

I found your article very inter- 
esting, and I’m sure it will start off 
some heated discussion (such as 
assigning Pissis 6,900 meters on 
the basis of altimeter readings). 

There is one point that I would 
like to clarify. Nevado Tres 
Cruces is shown as 6,758 meters 
on a 1:50,000 scale topographic 
map produced by the Chilean In- 
stituto Geografico Militar (IGM). 
The modern topographic/photogram- 
metric survey of the region is first class. 
One would not expect an elevation 
error of plus or minus 30 meters for the 
entire zone. 

The map sheet can be mosaicked 
with its neighbors (including Ojos del 
Salado) to show its relation. Unfortu- 
nately, the three border sheets covering 
Tres Cruces to Ojos are classified “For 
Military Use Only” by the Chilean 
Armed Forces. It seems that it is one of 
the few remaining areas in contention 
between Argentina and Chile. (They 
can’t decide how the watershed lies.) 

But, I have seen the map. I have 
mosaicked the sheets. I have looked at 
the geodetic survey information. The 
mountain is definitely over 6,500 and in 
fact is over 6,700. 

If you are ever in Santiago, call me, 
and I will get you into the IGM to see 
the maps. They do exist. If you wish, the 
IGM will sell you the 1:50,000 topos of 
all the northern Chilean Andes. All are 
of modern vintage (1950 to present) 
and very few are classified. The classi- 
fied maps can be purchased as a black- 
and-white copy but with a 5 km band 
from the border in, blacked out. 

Write me if I can send you any maps. 
I work as a mapping liaison to Chile for 
the U.S. Government. My office is in 
the Chilean IGM. Now for a favor, Iam 
planning a trip to climb north of the 
Paso San Francisco, in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, 26°30’ S, 68°33’ W. Do you know 
of anyone who has climbed in this area? 
I have checked NEATE and the local 
climbing clubs but have found nothing. 

Yours, 
Liam O’Brien 


Dear Club: 

As luck would have it, as soon as my 
article (“Heights of Interest” in Num- 
ber 26) appeared, I received word from 
aclimber in Argentina, Marcelo Scanu, 
of recently revised government maps 
with corrected altitudes for some 
mountains. According to Scanu, the 
maps are based on U.S. satellite and 
Argentine aerial photographs and are 
thus quite accurate. The latest heights 
give 6,882 meters for Pissis and drop 
Ojos del Salado to 6,862 meters, making 
Pissis the second highest peak in the 
Western Hemisphere. Bonete is now 
given a height of 6,759 meters putting it 
close to Mercedario and Huascardn, 
but leaving it—for now—as the sixth 
highest. Best regards, 

Johan Reinhard 


Dear Club: 

I just want to tell you what an im- 
provement I think the new cover design 
is. The addition of color to the cover 
does a lot, too, and is well worth what- 
ever it costs. Now, if you could just do 
something about the typos. 

Sincerely, 
Ken McCormick 


Dear Club: 

Two British birders, Mike Entwistle 
and Tim Andrews, failed to return in 
August from a six-month trip to South 
America and may have been the victims 
of foul play. The last known contact 
with them was on May 30 in Peru. Sub- 
sequent mail left for them in Lima was 
not collected, and Barry Walker has 
advised that they did not visit him in 
Cuzco, and that they never arrived at 
Explorers Inn. Their birding friends in 
the U.K. believe that they may have 
disappeared somewhere along the Cen- 
tral Highway from Hudnuco to Tingo 
Maria and the Divisoria Trail. 

The families of Mike and Tim would 
greatly appreciate receiving informa- 
tion from anyone who may have en- 
countered them prior to their disap- 
pearance. Anyone having relevant 
information should contact me at the 
below address. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Very truly yours, 
John W. Wall 

19 Tisdale Road 
Scarsdale, New York 
10583-5613 


Dear Club: 

On a recent trip to Venezuela, I 
came up with one of my usual brilliant 
“brainstorms.” Since I was going to be 
in Caracas, why not hop over to Quito 
for a couple of days and see the new 
Clubhouse. Sounded good, but there 
was just one rub. There was only one 
flight per week to Quito. Well, what the 
heck, I had plenty of time, so just go for 
it. After booking passage, it dawned on 
me that I didn’t know one thing about 
Ecuador, and I didn’t have time for a 
crash course. Not knowing where I was 
going or what I was going to do when I 
got there, I figured it was time to get 
some expert help. 

Time to call Betsy Wagenhauser, our 
Club manager in Quito. I explained to 
her what I had done and yelled for help. 
Talk about someone coming to the res- 
cue. She put together a seven-day itin- 
erary for me that was just out of this 
world. So great that I wish now I had 
allotted more time. 

With this little bit of background, 
now for the real purpose of this letter. 
Your Club, and the staff will go out of 
their way to assist you in any way they 
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travellers in South America 
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The Yanomami Indians have lived in the Brazilian rain forest for over 


ten thousand years. 
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their rivers 
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Their children are dying, and it’s not their fault. ' 
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disappear. Forever. 


our donation will enable us to plead their case with the Brazilian 
overnment and to international tribunals. Please send checks to Survival 
ternational USA. Further information and membership details can also 


be obtained from the same address. 


Mail to: Survival, 2121 Decatur Place NW, Washington, DC 20008 
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can. Being a Life Member of SAEC, I 
can assure you that I received the cost 
of a Life Membership in assistance and 
information, on this one trip alone. 

So, come on you “fat” cats and not- 
so-fat cats (my category), open up your 


wallets and support your Club. You will 
receive your money’s worth many times 
over. Come April 15 you will be glad 
you did. Sincerely, 
Charlie M. Johnson 
Life Member #8514 


Es €rrafa Ss 


Dear Sir: 
I refer to [a Tip and Note] entitled 
“Survivors” in your South American Ex- 
plorer magazine, Number 25. 
Unfortunately you have been misled 
by S.A. Stewart who informed your 
readers that the British Army in Belize 
ran Jungle Survival Courses for civil- 
ians. We do not run any courses for 
civilians. 
I would be grateful if you could print 
a suitable correction to this article ask- 
ing your members to refrain from in- 
quiring about the course. 
Major M.C. Gilyeat 
British Forces Belize 


Dear Editors: 

Congratulations for publishing your 
fascinating magazine. Your selection of 
feature articles, book reviews, news, 
and tips and notes are always interest- 
ing and useful. Your Questionnaire was 
most creative. In Question 31 you solicit 
ideas for improvements to the maga- 
zine. Here are my suggestions. First I 
find that the photographic reproduc- 
tions at times seem very gray, i.e., they 
lack contrast. If it is possible to obtain 
higher quality halftones without in- 
creasing your costs, give it a try. Second, 
your editorial policy of stating numbers 
in metric units with their U.S. equiva- 
lents in parentheses is sometimes an- 
noying, especially when the original ar- 
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ticle was written with U.S. units. For 
example, in the recent article “Where 
Angel Trod” [Number 25], a sentence 
on page 18 reads “Cruising at 2,377 
meters (8,000 feet), we fly over...” 
Surely the author did not mean that he 
was flying at exactly 2,377 meters! Be- 
sides, in a small aircraft the altimeter 
only reads to the nearest ten meters at 
best. Perhaps the sentence would read 
better thus, “Cruising at 8,000 feet 
(about 2,400 meters), we fly over...” 
When a writer throws out a ballpark 
figure to give the reader some idea of 
the size of something, it is inappropriate 
to convert it precisely to other units. 
However, when the specific size of an 
object is referred to, say the height of a 
mountain or waterfall, then it makes 
perfect sense to convert it exactly (e.g., 
Nevado Hauscaran 6,770 meters 
(22,205 feet)). Blindly going through an 
article with calculator in hand convert- 
ing every instance of feet and miles to 
meters and kilometers without actually 
reading the article can lead to mistakes 
as well. In the above mentioned article 
another sentence on page 18 reads “Im- 
mense cliffs rise to form 25 square kilo- 
meters (15 square miles) of summit [of 
Auyan Tepui].” This is blatantly incor- 
rect. When converting square miles to 
square kilometers one multiplies by 
2.59 (i.e., 1.61 squared), not 1.61. Thus 
the sentence should read “39 square 
kilometers.” Also, the accompanying 
diagram of Auyan Tepui has a scale 
indicator marked 10 km. If this is cor- 
rect, then the tepui has an area of about 
650 square kilometers! 

My suggestion is that more care 
should be taken when converting units. 
The person in charge of converting 
should read the article while doing so, 
making both precise conversions and 
approximate conversions where they 
are appropriate. This will ensure that 
the original intent of the author is not 
altered. Sincerely, 

Martin Sirk 


The Latin Tinge 
JOHN STORM ROBERTS 
Original Music 


The recent and mercifully 
brief Lambada dance craze 
was sparked by the song of the 
same name, which blew into 
the United States with great 
fanfare from Brazil by way of 
Paris. As it turned out, the song 
“Lambada” was Bolivian, not 
Brazilian. Two Bolivian broth- 
ers wrote the song “Llorando 
Se Fue,” upon which the 
“Lambada” melody was based. 
By the time the royalty dispute 
had been untangled (the 
Bolivians won), the Lambada 
had joined the Stroll and the 
Limbo in Dance Avalon. 

The Lambada’s murky ori- 
gins and shooting-star fame 
illustrate two recurring pecu- 
liarities that are documented in The 
Latin Tinge, John Storm Roberts’ affec- 
tionate history of Latin American influ- 
ence on music, especially black music,. 
in the United States. “Latin rhythms 
have been absorbed into black Ameri- 
can styles,” Roberts notes, “far more 
consistently than into white popular 
music, despite Latin music’s popularity 
among whites.” For example, W.C. 
Handy worked a rumba rhythm, which 
he called a “tanga,” into the “St. Louis 
Blues” and other blues compositions. 
And the Cuban “habanera influence,” 
according to Roberts, “may have been 
part of what freed black music from 
ragtime’s European bass.” 

The pervasiveness is nothing new. 
Modern music fans may know Ruben 
Blades, Carlos Santana, and Willie 
Colon, but how many would recognize 
the Mexican Cavalry Eighth Regiment 
Band, which took New Orleans by 
storm in 1884? Or Don Azpiazt’s Ha- 
vana Casino Orchestra, which intro- 
duced to a packed house at New York’s 
Palace Theater both salsa and the 
rhumba on the same night in 1930? Or 
Celso Hurtado’s three popular 1920s 
groups, the Miami Miramba Band, 
Mexican Miramba Band, and Dixie 
Miramba Players? 

As for crossover, a much used pop- 
Latin music term of the 1980s, Roberts 
makes abundantly clear that music and 
musicians have been crossing back and 


forth for ages. The polka, for example, 
bounced into Mexico in the mid-1800s 
from Paris or the United States, and 
was absorbed into a variety of Mexican 
folk music idioms. Turn-of-the-century 
German and Czech railroad workers 
along the Texas-Mexico border 
brought the accordion to the region and 
changed forever the Nortefio sound. 
The tango, whose origins are much dis- 
puted (African, Argentine, Uruguayan, 
or French—take your pick), swept into 
the United States from Argentina via 
Paris in 1913 on the heels of Vernon and 
Irene Castle, a talented British-Ameri- 
can dance team, whose band leader was 
William H. Tyers, a black composer 
best known for that habanera-infused 
jazz standard, “Panama.” 

Roberts’ survey identifies innumera- 
ble cross-fertilizations in American 
music— Flaco Jimenez and Ry Cooder, 
Juan Tizol and Duke Ellington, Lola 
Beltran and Linda Ronstadt, Mario 
Bauza and Cab Calloway, and anony- 
mous Tex-Mex fiddlers and Bob Wills. 
Afro-Cuban bandleader Machito was a 
regular Johnny Appleseed, sowing a 
forest of jazz greats, including Dizzy 
Gillespie, Charlie Parker, and Stan 
Kenton. My favorite crossover anec- 
dote was Roberts’ story of Tex-Mex 
country star Freddy Fender growing up 
listening to Fats Domino, whose 
rhythm-and-blues piano style borrowed 
heavily from New Orleans colleague 


Professor Longhair, who de- 
scribed his own musical for- 
mula as “a mixture of rumba, 
mambo, and calypso.” The 
Longhair-Domino-Fender 
triad is, in a nutshell, what the 

Latin tinge is all about. 
Roberts provides a brief dis- 
cography, but much of the early 
Latin American music for 
which he whets our appetites is 

lamentably out of print. 
— Daniel Buck 


Going Higher 

The Story of Man and Altitude 
DR. CHARLES S. 
HOUSTON 

Little, Brown, $10.95 paper 


Not only is this the definitive 
book on the impact of high alti- 
tude on mankind, it is a surpris- 
ingly good read. 

Going Higher opens with some case 
histories (including deaths) which 
illustrate why it is important to know the 
effects of high elevations on the human 
body; this is followed by a brief history 
of man’s efforts to reach the higher ele- 
vations, from prehistory through the 
end of the nineteenth century. Subse- 
quent chapters cover respiration, blood 
circulation, and the use of oxygen by the 
cell. The writing here is in the clearest 
layman style, reminiscent of the Scien- 
tific American of bygone years. 

Now we come to the definition of 
four types of Altitude Illness: acute 
mountain sickness, Monge’s disease, 
and the two to which we should give 
special attention, for these are the ones 
that account for the majority of deaths: 
high-altitude pulmonary edema 
(HAPE) and high-altitude cerebral 
edema (HACE). HAPE, as dangerous 
as it is (death often occurs within 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours of onset), 
would be less so if more people were 
familiar with its symptoms. HACE is 
more insidious as the victim is unlikely 
to be able to recognize its symptoms 
himself. Thus, groups should be aware 
of HAPE and be watchful for the stag- 
gering that accompanies it. For both, 
rapid descent is the only cure. 

The book includes advice for avoid- 
ing the nasty effects of gaining high ele- 
vations too rapidly. In a word: acclima- 
tize. A healthy person without a 
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respiratory infection should be able to 
go directly to 10,000 feet without prob- 
lems, although Dr. Houston does men- 
tion that “even a mild cold or bronchitis 
seems to increase the likelihood of 
HAPE.” While acclimatizing, he rec- 
ommends that one “drink lots of water, 
take little salt or alcohol, increase exer- 
tion gradually. And above all, start 
down if HAPE [or HACE] develops.” 
Above the initial increase in elevation, 
one can normally add 1,000 feet of ele- 
vation for each day of acclimatization. 
Of course, this is the briefest of summa- 
ries: read the book for the whole story. 

—Forest Leighty 


*Tambo 

Life in an Andean Village 
JULIA MEYERSON 
University of Texas, $12.95 paper 


In 1981 artist Julia Meyerson left ac- 
ademic life in the United States for 


Peru where she and her anthropologist 
husband, Gary Urton, would spend a 
year living with a Quechua family in a 
small village several hours southwest of 
Cuzco. The results of their fieldwork 
have been published in Urton’s name by 
the University of Texas. ’Tambo, 
though, is Meyerson’s story, a narrative 
derived from the journal and letters of 
a keen observer, a sympathetic analyst, 
and an engaging narrator. 

Meyerson and her husband knew 
Peru and both were familiar with An- 
dean life; he spoke Quechua, and they 
both spoke Spanish, so this is no zany 
travelogue filled with uproarious con- 
tretemps and half-baked comments on 
quaint folkways. Instead, it is an inti- 
mate portrayal of village life from the 
inside, of the people and their commu- 
nity, and of the quotidian world of fes- 
tivals, conflicts, and obligations. 

The narrative begins with an excerpt 
from one of Meyerson’s letters to a 
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friend back in the States. She is drinking 
espresso in a café on the Plaza de 
Armas in Cuzco, talking about the 
world of books and reflecting on the 
simplicity of Hemingway’s language 
after having read Garcia Marquez. 
Within three pages she has been trans- 
ported by open truck to an Andean 
village at 11,500 feet, where life follows 
the agricultural cycle and the women 
are monolingual Quechuas. She soon 
trades her jeans for a long skirt and her 
down vest for a shawl, but these are only 
external signs of the much deeper 
changes that Meyerson and her hus- 
band undergo in their twelve months in 
the village. 

Living as though she were a married 
daughter in a Quechua family, Meyer- 
son learns the Quechua language well 
enough to follow and participate in con- 
versations, but the most compelling as- 
pect of the narrative is the process of 
learning to function correctly in 
Quechua society. Meyerson and her 
husband are “overgrown children” who 
are clumsy and inept with “primitive 
tools” like the footplow and the drop 
spindle. As if she were a child, Meyer- 
son observes and learns—where to sit 
upon entering a room, how to cook 
Guinea pig, how to make chicha and 
how to refuse it, what women may do 
and what they may not do, and how the 
presence of these two gringos affects 
village life. 

The most authentic and touching 
portion of their experience, however, 
deals with the culture we carry inside 
ourselves. Meyerson and her husband 
are moved to angry frustration by peo- 
ple who promise to do something and 
then never show up or even offer an 
explanation. Is there a cultural obliga- 
tion, they wonder, to say the right thing, 
and by simply saying it, has the obliga- 
tion been met? The most profound 
changes that they undergo involve leay- 
ing behind their own cultural assump- 
tions and expectations and entering a 
world where all social behavior, right 
down to facial expressions, must be 
learned anew. 

This is an insider’s narrative written 


with any degree of interest in anthro- 
pology, women’s studies, or the Andean 
world, — Dorothy J. Joba 


The Flocks of Wamani 

A Study of Llama Herders on the 
Punas of Ayacucho, Peru 

KENT V. FLANNERY, 
JOYCE MARCUS & 
ROBERT G. REYNOLDS 
Academic Press, $24.95 paper 


The Flocks of Wamani, written in the 
early 1970s, is an ethnographic study of 
five small llama-raising communities on 
the high tundras above Ayacucho, in a 
region now thoroughly disrupted by 
Sendero Luminoso terrorism. The au- 
thors consider the various biological, 
environmental, and cultural influences 
on the high-mountain herders, “the 
toughest, hardiest, most stoic American 
Indians,” whose way of life pre-dates 
and survives the Inca Empire. The 
wamani of the title are the spirits who 
inhabit the Andean peaks and lakes. 
The Indians believe that the wamani are 
the real owners of the animals. 

While this is a serious, academic 
work, its descriptions of the quotidian 
life of puna shepherds will interest gen- 
eral readers. One chapter tells of the 
herranza, an annual ceremony of animal 
branding, decorating (waytakuy) —the 
llamas’ ears are notched, tasseled, and 
ribboned—and tail-snipping (chupa) 
that dates back to pre-Conquest times. 
In some communities, the herders 
share their chicha with the llamas or 
decorate them as if they were humans. 
Herranzas can be elaborate affairs, run- 
ning on for several days, with food and 
drink in abundance. The object is to 


show the wamani how much the herders 
appreciate their animals. From the 
llamas’ point of view, it is an animal 
“carnival.” 

At one waytakuy ritual, authors 
Flannery, Marcus, and Reynolds con- 
tributed a bottle of Jack Daniels Black 
Label. The herders were not im- 
pressed: “After you have been drinking 
canazo for an hour, bourbon seems like 
Perrier.” — Daniel Buck 


Rainforest Corridors 

The Transamazon 

Colonization Scheme 

NIGEL J.H. SMITH 

University of California, $35.00 cloth 


Geography professor Nigel J.H. 
Smith studied the public health, ecolog- 
ical, agricultural, and historical ele- 
ments of the transamazonic coloniza- 
tion project in three Brazilian 
communities along BR-230 between 
Estreito and Itaituba. His visits to the 
region spanned the 1970s, from the con- 
struction of the highway to the mush- 
rooming of the argovilas, the new colo- 
nies. 

Smith concludes not only that the 
transamazonic highway network is an 
ecological disaster for the rain forest, 
but that the entire colonization project 
is an economic failure. Smith notes that 
Amazonian development schemes, 
public and private, have historically met 
with little success. These failures have 
not come cheaply: The Brazilian gov- 
ernment sank $500 million into the lat- 
est colonization project. At roughly 
$65,000 per family, Brazil might have 
been better off sending the settlers to 
college. — Daniel Buck 
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with skill, assurance, and genuine 
warmth. It never cloys, it never lectures; 
it simply reveals the traditional world of 
Andean women and examines one 
woman’s process of acculturation. This 
book is required reading for anyone 
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The Mythology of South 
America 

JOHN BIERHORST 

William Morrow & Co., $15.95 cloth 


When John Bierhorst went explor- 
ing in the far reaches of the Americas, 
he went in search of ideas—the ritual 
beliefs that have sustained its seques- 
tered tribes and given them a weapon of 
defense against the push toward con- 
formity so dear to the global, one-world 
agitators. He went armed with a thor- 
ough knowledge of their dialects, an 
endearing piece of baggage for the 
stranger in any land. What he heard as 
he sat among villagers, studying their 
stick figure drawings, he recorded 
painstakingly. 

The Mythology of South America ad- 
heres to the traditional pattern observ- 
able in Homer’s Odyssey. Bierhorst’s 
eighteen chapters take us progressively 
through the cultural regions of the con- 
tinent in much the same manner as 
Ulysses moves us about ancient 
Greece. The narrative also advances 
predictably by a structuring of oppo- 


MOSQUITO NETS 


Long Road Travel Supplies offers a new 
generation of portable insect nets. Our nets 
are specifically designed for the traveler- 
convenient and effective protection against 
biting insects while you sleep, anywhere you 
go. 
¢ FREE-STANDING for easy use on any 
bed. No strings needed. 
¢ FULLY-ENCLOSED to reliably keep out 
both flying and crawling insects. 
¢ LIGHTWEIGHT and COMPACT. 
¢ A choice of sizes and models to suit 
individual needs. 
Three or ten day delivery available. 


OR FREE BROCHURES write or phone: 


LONG ROAL 


TRAVEL SUPPLIES 
PO. Box 638 
Alameda, Calif. 94501 U.S.A. 


Tel. 1-800-359-6040 (u.s.a) 
(415) 865-3066 


sites (creation and destruction, benev- 
olence and betrayal, flesh and spirit), 
with a hero figure emerging belea- 
guered but triumphant from an obsta- 
cle course intended to swallow him up. 
At the heart of the tales is the storyteller 
(Vargas Llosa’s hablador, or “the one 
who speaks”)—the shaman. His lan- 
guage, in the author’s realistic transmis- 
sion, is often coarse and his subjects 
unappetizing, to put it mildly, so that 
the myths chill like horror stories. Their 
appeal to the general public, for whom 
they are made, seems doubtful. 

On the other hand, the experienced 
reader will see this curious volume for 
what it is—a reliable reference work, 
cleanly written and scrupulously docu- 
mented — and will want to put it on their 
bookshelf, along with The Canterbury 
Tales and The Power of Myth. 

— Elizabeth Marshall 


The Real Guide: Peru 
DILWYN JENKINS 
Prentice Hall, $12.95 paper 


As evidenced by the flow of new and 
updated guidebooks, South American 
tourism seems to be increasing despite 
the economic and political crises that 
have quaked this continent. Travelers 
to Peru now have a clutch of guides to 
choose from, including The Real Guide: 
Peru, an updated and retitled version of 


1985’s The Rough Guide to Peru. 

The Real Guide: Peru. (RGP) is all 
but a twin of Peru:.A Travel Survival Kit 
(PTSK). With smaller print on its 384 
pages, the 13-ounce PTSK packs more 
information than the 9-ounce, 339-page 
RGP. For example, the PTSK lists 
twenty-seven hotels and eight restau- 
rants for the altiplano town of Puno, 
whereas the RGP offers only seven ho- 
tels and six restaurants. By comparison, 
the 1990 South American Handbook, 
which costs $29.95 and dispatches Peru 
in 152 of its 1,449 pages, identifies nine- 
teen hotels and sixteen restaurants in 
the same city. 

The Real Guide: Peru is written and 
edited by Dilwyn Jenkins, who drew on 
data compiled by a squad of ambulatory 
researchers. The prose is confident and 
clean. Archaeological, historical, and 
cultural references enhance the sug- 
gested itineraries. Updates and correc- 
tions are solicited from RGP readers, 
indicating that future editions are 
planned. This guide is particularly at- 
tractive because Jenkins’ crew antici- 
pates the unanticipated glitch. For ex- 
ample, visitors to Celedin, a town on the 
road between Cajamarca and 
Chachapoyas, are apprised that “if you 
get stuck here there’s a fascinating and 
wild market every Sunday.” Alert trav- 
elers will make plans to get stuck in 
Celedin. — Daniel Buck 


Christmas in the Andes 
CHRISTMAS IN THE ANDES 


New Release 


From the heart of the Andes a beautiful 
soothing and enchanting CHRISTMAS 
music by Group AYMARAN-BOLIVIA. 


This new release is an encellent companion 
to our best selling series Heritage of the 
Andes and the Children's music. 


\t features Andean pipes, flutes, drums and § 


charango. Also, Christmas in the Andes 
will be on the air in all FM & New age radio 
stations for the holidays. 


eet 


Suggested retail: Christmas —Vol. #1 $9.50; Children's $9.50; Heritage $9.98 


Bolivian 


International 


Productions 


Place your order for Item #811 with: 


South American Explorers Club, PO Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel: (303) 320-0388 
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ALL THIS AND PARAGUAY TOO 


Ripples from the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait are washing up on South Amer- 
ican shores in the form of increased air 
fares. Most fares to South America in- 
creased 7 percent October 1, and 
greater hikes are sure to follow in the 
coming months unless Saddam be- 
comes a Rabbi or the millenium blos- 
soms in the Middle East. Remember 
that your air fare isn’t guaranteed until 
you actually purchase your ticket. Mak- 
ing a reservation won’t stop the airline 
from jacking up the price of your ticket. 

The latest news on South American 
air passes: Club members have good 
things to say about Lineas Aereas 
Paraguayas’ (LAP) special Visit South 
America airpass, which offers thirty 
days of unlimited travel on LAP’s South 
American routes for only US$899. 
From Miami, you can fly to Asuncién, 
Paraguay, and on to Buenos Aires, 
Lima, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santa Cruz (Bolivia), Santiago, and Sao 
Paulo. While you can only visit each city 
once, it’s a great bargain for the money. 
For aslightly higher fee you can fly from 
Dallas, Houston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Boston, Los Angeles, or 
San Francisco. The LAP pass may turn 
out to be more convenient than the 
AeroPeru pass for travelers wishing to 
spend more time in the southern end of 
the continent without time-consuming 
return loops through Lima. The reser- 
vations number for Air Paraguay is 1- 
800-327-3551, or 1-800-432-1924 in 
Florida. 

The AeroPeru domestic air pass is 
now available only to travelers flying 
into Peru on AeroPeru. Previously, the 
pass, costing US$120 for three flights 
and US$40 per additional flight within 
a forty-five-day period, was available to 
all international travelers. Travelers ar- 
riving in Peru on other airlines can still 
purchase the Faucett Visit Peru air pass. 
With the Faucett pass, you receive 
thirty days of unlimited travel within 
Peru for US$250, or if you fly Faucett to 
Peru, you can get the pass for US$180. 
Barring a horrendous increase in oil 
prices, the coming year will see signifi- 
cant increases in air service between the 
United States and Central and South 
America. American Airlines is plan- 
ning to expand its South American 
routes, beginning with a Miami-Santi- 
ago nonstop service in November. Pan 


Am, raising the ante in its competition 
with American Airlines, is hoping to 
schedule flights into Ecuador, Peru, 
and more locations in Central America. 
Continental Airlines has expanded into 
all of Central America from its hub in 
Houston, and is now looking to open up 
South America by initially offering its 
passengers flights to Guayaquil, Ecu- 
ador. 

Foreign air carriers looking to ex- 
pand their services into the United 
States are taking advantage of new reg- 
ulations. These allow foreign carriers to 
apply for routes to any U.S. city that is 
“underserved” in terms of flights to 
South America. The new regulations no 
longer require the previously complex 
and time-consuming treaty negotia- 
tions. In effect, this opens up any city 
except Miami, New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. LADECO, Chile’s pri- 
vate airline, now serves Washington, 
D.C., and other South American air- 
lines are sure to follow their lead. All 
this means greater convenience and 
higher discounts for air travelers. 


MALARIA DRUG CAUTION 


Members Tom Olson and La Vonne 
Misner write from the San Blas Islands 
in Panama concerning the antimalaria 
drug known as “Fansidar.” This medi- 


cine was prescribed to them prior to 
their entering areas where chloroqu- 
ine-resistant malaria was thought to be 
present. Tom and La Vonne initially 
felt no ill-effects from the drug, but 
eventually began to suffer from rashes, 
weakness, headaches, loss of appetite, 
and finally chills and fever. They 
stopped taking Fansidar at this point, 
but because it is manufactured in a 
seven-day time-release form, they did 
not begin to improve until a week had 
passed. Writes La Vonne: “I don’t 
know what the answer is for those of us 
who want to protect ourselves from 
chloroquine-resistant malaria, but I 
don’t think it is Fansidar. We found it to 
be a very frightening drug!” 

For more information on this medi- 
cine, check the publication by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, April 12, 1985, 
volume 34. This document indicates 
that the use of Fansidar can be fatal in 
one in 18,000 to 26,000 cases. 


AUSTRAL PLANE 


Kevin Healy writes: Chile’s South- 
ern Highway (Carretera Austral) was 
begun in 1983 to open up the beautiful 
Aisén region to visitors and economic 
development. Between Puerto Montt 
and Chaitén there are three problem- 
atic ferry crossings, so the Ruta proper 
is considered to begin at Chaitén (best 
reached by car ferry from Chonchi on 
Chiloé Island). It runs south for 774 km 
to Cochrane through scenery so stun- 
ning that many who visit the Aisén re- 
gion first find the Lake District tame by 
comparison. Here is an incomparable 
land of forest-clad mountains and gla- 
ciers, lines of snowcapped volcanoes, 
blue-green lakes, raging waterfalls and 
tiny new pioneering settlements; estab- 
lished towns like Chaitén, Puerto 
Cisnes, Puerto Aisén, Coihaique, and 
Cochrane provide gas and services. The 
highway is excellent gravel throughout 
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(the 80 km between Puerto Chacabuco 
and Coihaique is newly paved), with 
narrow but solid bridges and service 
stations and accommodations at regu- 
lar intervals. Buses run on complex 
schedules that vary between summer 
and winter, as do the various ferry ser- 
vices. Regular flights (some quite 
frightening!) link the main towns, but 
road access at various points to Argen- 
tina often requires four-wheel drive. 
The highway presently ends about 40 
km south of Cochrane. It was planned 
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to go to Puerto Yungay (destined to 
become an important port on the Punta 
Arenas passage) and perhaps Tortel 
(which is, however, merely a fonteria, a 
village overlooking the sea with stilt 
houses and wooden walkways instead 
of streets), reaching its terminus at Villa 
O’Higgins—as far south as a road can 
go without running into the wall of the 
Southern Patagonian Icecap. But the 
new Aylwin Government may not pro- 
ceed with the project, directing funds 
instead into social needs like health and 
education. No matter; some of South 
America’s most unforgettable scenery 
can be seen from the existing highway. 
Visitors to Chile who don’t take the 
small step south from Puerto Montt 
have only themselves to blame! 


BI-CONTINENTAL 


Two are often better than one —two 
heads, two hands, etc. Well, how about 
two continents? Sure, South America is 
great, but what about Africa? 

Enter Democracy Travel, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., air discounter, with its ex- 
otic continent hopping itinerary. Taunt 
your friends with a description of your 
New York-to-Nairobi jump. Treat 
them to a slide show of your safari 
through the game parks in Kenya or 
your stroll up Kilimanjaro across the 
border in Tanzania. Cross the continent 
to Lagos, Nigeria, to savor the charms 
of the rain forest and the strains of high- 
life music, then skip across the Atlantic 
to Lambada in Brazil (talk about cul- 
ture shock!), then on to Caracas and 
back to New York. 

The cost? If you have to ask, 
you...well, actually about US$1,800, but 
don’t forget that all this includes stops 
in Paris, London, or Cairo. Seem high 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


for mortgaging your house? Well, con- 
sider the distance and the high cost of 
international air fares and you'll agree 
it’s practically free. If you can afford it, 
contact Democracy directly at (202) 
965-7200 or ask a local travel agent for 
details. 


MEDICAL IDs 


Do you covet a single telephone 
number you can call for medical assis- 
tance (“I’m falling and I can’t get up!”), 
no matter what the hour, no matter 
where? 

What you need is “Assist-Card In- 
ternational.” With “Assist-Card” you 
can call night or day for an ambulance 
to whisk you to the nearest clinic or 
hospital, or even arrange a flight back 
home. Did you run over someone while 
injuring yourself? Then, use your card 
to get legal advice. 

This short-term insurance is sold 
through travel agents. The last quote we 
saw was a somewhat stiff US$30 for 
five-day coverage. 

For more information, contact As- 
sist-Card Corporation, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, NY 10016, or tele- 
phone 1-800-221-4564 outside of New 
York State or (212) 686-1288 in New 
York. 

Still feeling insecure? You can get 
additional peace of mind by contacting 
Intermedic for a list of approved physi- 
cians in ninety foreign countries. The 
listing includes information on each 
doctor’s education and field of special- 
ization. The annual fee is US$6 for an 
individual, US$10 for a family. For 
more information, write Intermedic at 
777 Third Avenue, New York, NY 
10017, or call (212) 486-8900. 

Finally, for the trifling, one-time cost 


==" ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


of US$15, the Medic Alert Foundation 
will keep your complete medical history 
on file and divulge pertinent details of 
your case history by telephone to any- 
one, anywhere around the world. Sub- 
scribe to this service and you receive an 
identification bracelet or necklace and 
a card with your medical history. For 
additional information, write Medic 
Alert at P.O. Box 1009, Turlock, CA 
95381-9986. Telephone 1-800-344-3226 
outside of California or (209) 668-3333 
within the boundaries of that great 
state. 


TRAVEL MEDICINE 


The Second Conference on Interna- 
tional Travel Medicine will be held May 
9-12, 1991, in Atlanta, Georgia. Semi- 
nars will cover health risks for travelers, 
malaria, vaccine preventable and other 
infectious diseases, AIDS, non- 
transmittable diseases such as altitude 
sickness, and psychological adaptation. 

The conference is intended for na- 
tional and international health care 
professionals, providers of health ad- 
vice to travelers, specialists in tropical 
and occupational medicine, medical 
departments of international organiza- 
tions and corporations, voluntary orga- 
nizations, airlines, and members of the 
news media. Sponsors include the 
World Health Organization, the World 
Tourism Organization, the Centers for 
Disease Control, and the Emory Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

For more information, write: Second 
Conference on International Travel 
Medicine, 104 Woodruff Health Sci- 
ences Center Administration Building, 
1440 Clifton Road, N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 30322. Scientific inquiries 
should be directed to Hans O. Lobel, 
M.D., Mailstop F 12, Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, Atlanta, Georgia 30333, 
FAX (404) 488-4427. 


TAMBOPATA RESERVE 


Members take note: In addition to 
all the other priceless benefits of Club 


Membership, Members can now de- 
mand and receive a 10 percent discount 
when patronizing the Explorers Inn in 
Peru’s Tambopata Reserve. 

The Explorers Inn, a favorite desti- 
nation for ornithologists, was founded 
in 1977. Seven separate thatched-roof 
bungalows surround a central two-story 
building. In all, there are thirty 
screened rooms with twin beds and pri- 
vate bathrooms, all lit by candlelight. A 
trail network 30 kilometers long 
stretches throughout the reserve. 

If a 10 percent discount in itself is 
deemed insufficient reason to visit the 
jungle, be advised that Peru’s 
Tambopata Reserve is famous world 
over for having the greatest diversity of 
wildlife anywhere on the globe, with 
more than 750 species of bird and over 
1,200 species of butterflies. Such riot- 
ous faunal diversity is the result of the 
four distinct ecosystems within the 
park: lowland Amazon, Andean foot- 
hill, dry forest, and pampas grassland. 
At least seven major forest types are 
found within the reserve. 

To book your accommodations and 
confirm your discount, contact Peruy- 
ian Safaris S.A. In Lima their address is 


STUDY/WORK/LIVE 


OVERSEAS! 


Since 1977, Transitions Abroad has de- 
tailed the alternatives to travel as a tour- 
ist—people-to-people travel. Be a Third 
World service volunteer; join a research 
expedition; find a short-term job or intern- 
ship; enroll in a foreign high school or 
university, or take a professional seminar 
or hobby course; stay with a local family; 
exchange homes and hospitality; mect the 
people, not the other Americans, and 
travel for less... 


If this is how you like to travel, join us. 
One-year subscription ($15) includes four 
issues, annual Educational Travel Direc- 
tory, plus FREE Guide to Living Overseas. 


YES, Start my subscription now. 
O Payment enclosed, Send FREE Guide to 
Living Overseas ($6.95 value). 0 Bill me. 
Name 
Address 
Chy ____ ‘State. Zip 
Transitions Abroad 
The Guide to Living, Learning 
and Working Overseas 
Box 344-6510, Amherst, MA 01004 


Av. Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 Lima 1, 
P.O. Box 10088 Lima 1. Telex 20416 PE 
SAFARI, telephones 316330 or 313047, 
FAX (051)(14) 328866. In Cuzco they 
have an office at Plaza San Francisco 
122, Second Floor, telephone 235342. 


VISIT LADATCO’S 
LATIN AMERICA 


Visit dazzeling Rio de. Janeiro, 
then cruise the fabled Amazon 
10 Days /9 Nights 
From $173 p.p. 
Including Air From Mam. 


See Your Travel Agent or Write 
LADATCO TOURS 


2220 Coral Way, Miami, FL 33145 
1-800-327-6162 (US) 
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BIRD-BRAINED “SSly.2*- 

South America is home to the 
greatest variety of birds “in the solar 
system,” writes one bird Watcher. 
And, indeed, in Ecuador’s Oriente 
alone, more than 450 species are 
commonly observed flitting from 
branch to branch, if you happen to 
be there at the right time. Here, the 
ultra-rare Zebrilus undulatus, or the 
“Zigzag Heron” in the parlance of 
the nonbirder, makes its home. Rel- 
atively unknown, ornithologically 
speaking, the Oriente is a bird 
fancier’s paradise where opportuni- 
ties abound to hear new chirps and 
fatten checklists. 

Another birder hot spot recently 
attracting attention is northern La Paz 
province in Bolivia. A Conservation In- 
ternational RAP (Rapid Assessment 
Program) team recently returned from 
this area with reports of having sighted 
403 bird species. Less interesting to 
birders was the discovery of several 
mammals not previously known to in- 
habit Bolivia, including the spiny tree 
rat and the big-eared bat. Obviously not 
a birding aficionada, RAP team mem- 
ber Louise Emmons of the Smithsonian 
said, “For me, the most exciting thing 
was the sighting of the short-eared 
dog.” It is thought that the forest in 
northern La Paz province may contain 
more than 10 percent of all bird species 
on Earth. 


BANANA BLITZKRIEG 


Worried about the invasion of Ku- 
wait, smoldering guerilla war in Af- 
ghanistan, civil unrest in Punjab? 
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Here’s a new conflict to keep you up 
nights: the Caribbean Banana War of 
1990. 

The coming market unification of 
the Europe Economic Community 
(EEC) in 1992 has led to much skir- 
mishing outside Europe itself. America 
and Japan have both been maneuvering 
for the best possible position, hoping to 
eventually dominate this lucrative new 
market. One country not anticipated to 
be a player was the Dominican Repub- 
lic, yet it appears that this island nation 
is moving towards becoming a major 
supplier of bananas to a unified Eu- 
rope. Through its position as a former 
colony of Spain, the Dominican Repub- 
lic will gain access to Lome IV, a trade 
pact linking EEC member-nations and 
their former New World outposts. 
While the Republic had agreed to waive 
any benefits that could be obtained 
from the banana-related portions of the 
Lome IV agreement, it recently 
shipped 100 metric tons of the fruit toa 
British firm as “experimental samples.” 
English-speaking Caribbean nations 
expressed outrage at the shipment, ac- 
cusing the Dominican Republic of try- 
ing to elbow them out of the European 
banana market. These allegations were 
in turn dismissed by the Dominican 
Deputy Secretary for Foreign Relations 
as being the result of “misinterpreta- 


tions.” Stay tuned for further devel- 
opments in the guerra de platano. 


OCCIDENTAL DISCOVERY 


The fourth largest city in the 
world, Sao Paulo is home to more 
than 10 million Paulistanos. Much 
of the population is descended 
from recent arrivals, including peo- 
ple of German, Russian, and Arme- 
nian extraction. Recently, a much 
older inhabitant has been discov- 
ered living near this vast, swarming 
metropolis—a new species of lion 
tamarin, a squirrel-sized monkey 
with a lion-like mane living on a 
small forested island off the coast of 
Brazil. The new species was found 
by Maria Lucia Lorini and Vanessa 
Guerra Persson, of the Capao da 
Imbuia Natural History Museum in 
the Brazilian state of Parana. 
Dubbed the _ Leontopithecus 
caissara, or the black-faced lion 
tamarin, primate specialists are 
calling this “one of the most amaz- 

ing primatological discoveries of this 
century,” and compared it to finding a 
new animal species in the suburbs of 
Los Angeles. 

The discovery of the species brings 
to four the members of the lion tamarin, 
the best-known being the golden lion 
tamarin. (See the South American Ex- 
plorer, Number 25.) Other monkeys in 
the genus are the golden-headed lion 
tamarin and the black lion tamarin. 

Brazilian scientists now plan a sur- 
vey of the island to assess the popula- 
tion. Initial estimates put the total pop- 
ulation at no more than several dozen 
which would make it at once the most 
recently discovered and most endan- 
gered member of the tamarin genus. 


CROSS TALK 


Douglas Wallace, a genetics re- 
searcher at Emory University, has con- 
cluded, after analyzing mitochondrial 
genes in blood samples, that 95 percent 
of Northern and Southern American 
Indians, including the Mayas and the 
Incas, are descended from four women 
who migrated across the Bering Strait 
between 15,000 and 30,000 years ago. 
These same blood samples, says 
Wallace, indicate that the Aleuts and 
Eskimos of the Arctic rim and the 
North American Navajos, Apaches, 
and a few other tribes, are relatively 


later arrivals and not related to the four 
primal female pioneers. 

Wallace’s studies add support to the 
controverisal theory advanced by Jo- 
seph Greenberg of Stanford University 
that most American Indian languages 
are derived froma single ancestral. Pre- 
viously, the existence of over 200 lin- 
guistic groups among Indians has been 
cited in studies by researchers backing 
the view that there were several sepa- 
rate migrations across the land bridge. 


viajes 
turismos sa 


Av. Camino Real 348, 
Torre d. Pilar, 

Piso 15, San Isidro, 
Lima 27, Peru. 


Tel: 427090 
FAX 425853 


= Love Your Club, 
Love Our Calendar 4 


Wallace is presently seeking to es- 
tablish more precise dates for the mi- 
gration by studying how long it takes for 
genes to diversify and become those 
found in modern Indians. 

Wallace’s studies may also lend cre- 
dence to the longshot theory that 
American Indians are ultimately de- 
scended from Polynesians who mi- 
grated north from their islands in the 
South and Central Pacific before cross- 
ing the Bering Strait. 
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Order your 1991 
South American 
Explorers Club 
Calendar now! Just the thing 
to cover those embarassing 
holes in the wall, to give to the 
grandkids as a cheapie gift, or 
to show a tiresome guest— 
with big red X’s—just how 
many meals he/she has 
mooched. It’s only $10.00 
[Members $8.00], so just 
order Item #820! 


Promote 
Adventure and 

N ature combined with 
Organization while you 
Relax and 


Abandon yourself to the 
Magic that 
Awaits you! 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


DVENTURER 


Packed with color photographs and 
exciting features from exotic places 
around the world, The Adventurers 
is the only magazine for anyone with 
the spirit of adventure. Country 


guidelines, adventure sports, 
travelers tales, and much more... 


A years subscription (12 issues) to 
The Adventurers, can be charged to 
your Visa/Mastercard, paid in 
British Sterling. Costs: £21 (UK), 
£38 (Europe), £45 (the rest of the 
world). 


Send to: The Adventurers Ltd 
Subscriptions Department 
12 Telford Yard 
London E1 9BQ 
England 


SCUBA-DIVE A LEGEND 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


ACQUATIC ENCOUNTERS 
303-494-8384 Video Available 
930 Gillaspie Drive, Boulder, CO80303 


EXPEDICIONES 


—aMAN 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK... 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 
reserve. 


Write us: P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 
Fax: (84) 236706 


Tel: (84) 226671 
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CLUB ANGELS 


With all the talk about re- 
cession, depression, rising oil 
prices, and other dismal ti- 
dings, it’s a fortunate Club that 
can rely on the bountiful gen- 
erosity of it’s faithful Mem- 
bers. Our gratitude to all the 
following who help the Club 
beyond the call. Thanks! 


Contributing 


Frankie Chamerlain 
Gary Caganoff 

W. Hardy Eshbaugh 
Barbara Brown 

Paul E. Douglas 

Erwin R. Elber 

Rafael Pico 

Mason E, Byles 

Howard Jones 

Massimo Weilbacher 
Peter Hobart 

Finn-Erik Wallin 

Robert Shano 

Ethan Russo 

Arthur W. Pluim 

Mr. & Mrs. Lester Collins 
Frank Casanova 

David & Natalie Zelenak 


Supporting 


Christopher Kennon 
J.W. Davidge III 


COUP OF COUPS 


Remember when they hooted at 
Newton? (Well, they did.) And jeered 
at Columbus? (Trust us, it’s in the his- 
tory books.) And got theologically 
pushy with Galileo? (Ask a Catholic!) 

It seems all you have to do is to come 
up with a revolutionary idea like gravity, 
and you’re suddenly surrounded by 
sneering detractors, mean-minded 
people, shaking their little fists and say- 
ing, “It won’t work!” 

Well, we know what it’s like to be 
pilloried, we’ve spent our time on the 
stake, endured the wheel, arched over 
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the rack, and we speak with the tor- 
ment-forged wisdom of the martyr. It 
hasn’t been easy out here on the cutting 
edge. And in case you ever wondered, 
it is cold and lonely at the top. We only 
wish there were a few more of us with 
the genius to gaze up and beyond the 
drab rituals of mortal life to glimpse the 
shimmering eternal truths written in 
starlight on the black slate of the firma- 
ment. 

Still, don’t feel bad if you were 
among the myopic mob who thought all 
the hoopla in past issues about Afterlife 
Membership would lead to nothing. Af- 
terlife Membership is, after all, a strik- 
ingly bold and daring concept, far 
ahead of its time actually. We under- 
stand. A lot of you probably thought we 
were just babbling on. I mean, who on 
God’s green earth would shell out Five 
Thousand Dollars for Eternal Afterlife 
Membership? “Dream on!” you said. 
“Better you should spend your time 
doing something about all those typos 
in the magazine!” 

Yes, Afterlife Membership is simply 
brilliant, although, we must in modesty 
admit, not in the same league with the 
discovery of fire or the invention of the 
wheel. Still, as the great intellectual tri- 
umphs of the twentieth century go, it’s 
certainly up there with the Double 
Helix and the Quark. 

Far be it from us to say, “We told you 
so!” but our seamstresses are, at this 
very moment, lovingly stitching the 
Club’s first T-Shroud, while our Layout 
Department is hard at work illuminat- 


ing an Afterlife Membership 
Certificate. Why? Peruse the 
following if you will: 


Friends, 

This letter is to confirm 
our telephone discussion of 
yesterday. In order to help 
promote the aims of the 
SAEC, Iwish to upgrade my 
membership to the “After- 
life Membership” category, 
based on the installment 
plan in Issue 26. 

I am already a Life 
Member and I understand 
that this allows me a pay- 
ment toward the ultimate 
goal. Therefore, I enclose a 
check for an additional 
$500. I intend to make ad- 
ditional payments of $500 or more 
yearly, on or about Sept. 1, until the 
remaining $4000 is paid. 

Tunderstand that this will give me 
and my designated heir membership 
in perpetuity (depending on whose 
perpetuity ends first, my family line 
or the SAEC) plus whatever other 
perks are designated... 

Best regards, 
Stephen Ryland 


And that’s not all. Sam Crowe had 
this to say: 


Please find enclosed a check for 
$250. If it qualifies as the first After- 
life Membership, then it will be the 
First of Many. If not, it will be the 
First of Two, for a Life Membership 
in this case. I will work on the After- 
lifé Membership by granting my 
Proxy to someone else and I have a 
few people in mind. 


Clearly, the rush to Afterlife Mem- 
bership is on, and we may soon be phas- 
ing out regular Thislife Memberships 
altogether. Certainly, this would put us 
in a better financial position to deal with 
the coming recession. Let’s sec...4,200 
Members at US$5,000 per is US 
$21,000,000! 


GENERAL CLUB NEWS 


The coding, data entry, and analysis 
of the one-and-only South American 
Explorers Club Questionnaire pro- 
ceeds apace and we will almost cer- 
tainly have gobs of solid, quantifiable, 


all-revealing, hard facts to report for 
the next issue. 

For now, all we know is that Member 
response to the Questionnaire sur- 
passed the wildest predictions of the 
experts. Club Members participated 
with spirit, grace, and humor — all, that 
is, except three anonymous respon- 
dents who took offense. We are tracing 
these malcontents and will take appro- 
priate reprisals, 

The brass plaque commemorating 
the generosity of Life Members who 
made the Quito Club possible is in the 
works, To ensure accuracy, we will be 
contacting these worthies shortly with a 
facsimile of the plaque before casting 
the memorial for all time. 

Progress on the Club’s One and Only 
Never Before Brought Together Between 
the Covers of One Book South American 
Explorers Club’s Encyclopedia of Pan- 
American Cookery and Little-Known 
Culinary Delights Annotated by Club 
Members with Ingredient Equivalents, 
Personal Anecdotes and Antidotes has 
bogged down due to sluggish Member 
participation. Members, take heed. If 
we don’t start receiving recipes for Bra- 
zil Nut Danish Delights, Peruvian 
Peach Pureé, Inca Pot Pie, McLomo 
Saltado, and the like, we will have to 
abandon this most important Club proj- 
ect altogether along with the promise of 
a great financial windfall which we 
hoped to pass on to the Membership in 
the form of free tickets to South Amer- 
ica, stretch limousines at the airport, 
lavish Club banquets at Clubhouses, 
and courtesy credit cards for all Mem- 
bers. 


The Mother Club 


IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


We must now address the Member- 
ship on a very serious matter. Petra 
Schepens, the Lima Clubhouse Man- 
ager, visited Denver recently, bearing 
several color photographs of the Club- 
house in Lima. Long-time Members 
will recognize the upper story of this 
building immediately as the Mother 
Club, founded in 1977. 

These Members will fondly remem- 
ber the warm Club that welcomed them 
in the early days before there was a 
thought of a Denver Club or a Club in 
Quito. Alas, in black and white the ac- 
companying photograph does not do 
justice to the stark contrast between the 
upper and lower portions of the build- 
ing. The lower non-Club part is a cheer- 
ful, engaging peach daintily trimmed in 
white around the doors and windows. 
The upper section that houses the Club 
is a squalid, patchy, drab, depressing 
grey, a color appropriate to a sweat- 
shop in Manchester, England, during 
the final throes of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

Members, have a little pride! Is this 
a fit dwelling for Petra? Is it your wish 
to belong to a Club that, even in gloomy 
downtown Lima, brings on an involun- 
tary shudder of distaste? 

Of course not. Members, now that 
you know about this alarming situation, 
we know you'll want to do something. 

Are we talking big bucks? No. Petra 
says the whole cost of painting the 
upper story to match the lower story is 
a mere US$250. If five Members kick in 
US$50, we can do it. Or, ten Members 
can bring about this urgent facelift for 
only US$25 each. We know that we only 
have to bring this little problem to the 


Members’ attention for a solution to be 
forthcoming. 

Look at the photograph and open 
your hearts and your wallets. Member- 
ship has its obligations. 


EXPANDED LEARNING 


Accelerated Spanish 
Course 
High-energy classes that are as much 
fun as they are productive. Taught in 
cities all across our fair land as well as 
special Leave and Learn excursions 
to Mexico. Free brochures, also 


demo tape for the asking. 


125 W. 2nd Ave, Denver, CO 80223 
(303) 722-2151 


EXPERIENCE 
THE ANDES 
WITH US 
ORGANIZED IN 
Your Way 


CULTURAL TOURS & TREKKING 
MachuPicchu e Lake Titicaca 
Bolivia e Ecuador e Patagonia 


TREKPERU: 


P.O. Box 18-0870, Lima 18, Peru. 
Ph. (14)46-8501, Fax (14)46-8030 


EXPLORERS INN 


& in birds: 573 species 
butterflies: 1150 species 
@ dragonflies: 103 species 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
— aged rooms w/private bath 
— a flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
— Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Fax: 051-14-328866 Telex: 20330 PE PB 
co: Plaza San Francisco 122 
Tel: 23-5342 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active member- 
ship; each additional word is 25 cents/word/per 
issue. Ads for subscribers and non-members cost 
25 cents per word. Non-profit organizations may 
advertise for free at the Club’s discretion. Please 
send payment with copy. Ads for “South Ameri- 
can Explorer” Issue #28 must be received by 


January 16, 1991; Issue #29 by April 13, 1991. 


RESEARCH 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European 
women who participated in the conquest of the 
New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 
River Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113; 
804/379-2544 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


Partners needed to organize expedition on S.E. Peru 
to retrace route of Col. P.H. Fawcett, May-Sept. 
90-91. Contact Oscar Morante at 4312, 8th Ave. N.E., 
Seattle, WA 98105. Phone: (206) 634-1981. 


Traveling companion wanted (M/F) for a 6- 
month trip through Paraguay, North Argentina, 
Bolivia, Peru, Brazil. Departure January, 91. Paul 
Heller, P.O. Box 161, Monrovia, CA 91017. Tel: 
(818) 287-6890 


COMPANION(S) WANTED for travelling 
Chile (Tierra de! Fuego) and Patagonia by sun- 
dry means in Feb. '91; 4-6 wks, share expenses, no 
heavy hiking. Contact Janet Brown, 464 S. Routt 
Way, Lakewood, CO 80226. (303) 987-2946 eves, 
(303) 236-1644 days. 

LOOKING FOR partner for bicycling in South 
America in December. Please call Bill Taylor at 


(415) 550-0310 or write to 2655 Bryant St., San 
Francisco, CA 94110. 


COMPANIONS WANTED: South of Chile 
from Santiago to Tierra del Fuego, December - 
February, 90 - 91, Contact: Shawn Gutshall, Inst., 
Chileno Norteamericano Moneda 1467 Casilla 
9286, Santiago, Chile. FAX 56-2 698-1175. 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS — HAVEFUN: 
Send for Florida Triathlon Schedule. Also Look- 
ing for S.A./C.A. Site/Support for International 
Race. Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr. 
#3L, Boca Raton, FL 33487. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ETC. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 


Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. 
Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berke- 
ley, CA 95704. Free Catalog on Request. 


BIRDS OF ECUADOR Locational checklist 
with English and Spanish common names, Price 
US$10, plus $2 postage. FEPROTUR, Tamayo 
935 y Foch, Quito, Ecuador. 


LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. 
State interests for free catalog from K. Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, BC, 
Canada VSR2RS. 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Mag- 
azine for discriminating readers. Book reviews, 
interviews with writers, announcements of new 
titles, essays, poetry and more. For the best in 
books from small and large presses, from travel 
to literature to cookbooks to politics, subscribe 
to The Bloomsbury Review. Send $14.00 for six 
issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample,copy to: 
The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 Bannock St., Den- 
ver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for 
free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, adven- 
tures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, Box 22, 
Stelle, IL 60919 


CLASSIFIED 
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SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. 
Full conjugations with English translations for 


each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Starr, PO 
Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel explora- 
tion, history, politics — Free list of 700 titles. Jan 
Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, Nar- 
ragansett, RI 02882, USA. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA — 


Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians. Out-of- 
print books. Free catalog. Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z. 1G3 Canada. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, 
natural history, archaeology, history and many 
other subjects of Latin America. Free catalogs. 
HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, 
Valley Center, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports. $20/year individuals, $30 libraries & in- 
stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble 
and Lacasa. The most complete work on Spanish 
verbs available. Charts with conjugation models 
forall Spanish verbs, regular and irregular. Span- 
ish-English and English-Spanish verb lists. More 
than 4,500 Spanish infinitives and more than 
5,500 irregular Spanish verb forms. 360 pages. A 
publication of Iowa State University Press. Spe- 
cial price. Only $6.00, shipping and handling in- 
cluded (USA). Iowa residents add 4%. House 
Enterprises, PO Box 12872, Ames, Iowa 50010. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR Pre- 
Columbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 annually 
includes three newsletters. Subscribe now 
through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, Denver, 
CO 80220 USA. 


LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. 
State interests for free catalog from K. vier 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, BC, 
Canada VSR 2RS. 


TRIPS 


GREAT AIRFARES TO PATAGONIA! Save 
$350! 2 seats available on Pan-Am group space. 
Miami-Buenos Aires Jan. 4; return Santiago-Miami 
Jan. 26. Purchase ticket by Nov. 30, 1990. Call 
SOUTHWIND ADVENTURES: 505-438-7120. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with 
Viajes Cambio C.A., Honduras’s adventure 
travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natural- 
ist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 
3040, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; FAX 011-504-44- 
4045. 


POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs 
November through February. Bill Evans, (303) 
467-7062. 


AMAZON RIVER ADVENTURE. Personal and 
affordable amazon riverand jungle expeditions! Spe- 
cial discount for Club Members. An adventure for 
both seasoned travelers and beginners. Eight dayson 
the riverand in thejungle, two in Manaus, Brazil, 
only $895 (r.t. air not Gctudeds Flexible itinerary. 
Experience typical brazilian food and bilingual guide. 
Special customized expeditions available for scien- 
ific research groups. Previous jungle experience and 
language skills helpful but not essential. Limited to 
10 people. Call or write fora free info pack and 1991 
expedition schedule. Contact Kathi at Navigations & 
Expeditions, Box 1432, Denver, CO. 303-252-4872. 


AMAZON, 1991 — Visit remote tribes on trib- 
utaries of the Peruvian Amazon. Live on a beau- 
tiful mahogany riverboat with crew of six, gour- 
met Peruvian food, double cabins, four 
motorized canoes and an Amazonian Indian Sha- 
man. Trip limited to 12 travelers. Jan. Sth to 12th 
and Jan. 19th to Feb. 3rd, $3,350 includes extend- 
able roundtrip airfare from Miami, lodging, food, 
drinks, transportation and tips. Call of write The 
Wild Mushroom Traveling Road Show P.O. Box 
126, East Haddam, CT 06423, USA 


GUATEMALAN EXCURSION: CLIMB an 
active volcano; visit Mayan ruins; swim in hot 
springs and gorgeous travertine pools; bargain in 
Central America’s most colorful native market; 
relaxin the romantic ambiance of an earthquake- 
ruined Spanish Colonial city; revel in the dra- 
matic glory of Lake Atitlan — the most beautiful 
lake in the world, according to Aldous Huxley. 
Spectacular scenery and wonderful people. Two- 
weeks in May/June for about $1300. If interested, 
contact Ric Finch, Dept. of Earth Sciences, Ten- 
nessee Tech. University, Cookeville, Tenn. 
38505. 


TRANS-SOUTH American Adventures, 6-22 
weeks overland. 16 years experience. High qual- 
ity/low cost plus Nepal, Alps, Egypt, & 200 more 
treks/safaris in E brochures. Force 10 Expe- 
ditions, Box 30506-EC, Flagstaff, AZ 86003, 
(602) 773-1855, 1-800-922-1491. 


CHILE — A WORLD OF WONDERS and 
beauty. Journey with the experts to this country 
of striking, contrasting scenery. Highlights in- 
clude the ATACAMA DESERT, San Pedro 
mummies, lunar landscape, and breathtaking 
night skies. EASTER ISLAND, its archeology 
and mystery is contrasted with a cruise aboard the 
SKORPIOS on the calm, clear waters of Chilean 
fjords set among glaciers, waterfalls, and endless 
green forests. Outstanding seafoods and superb 
wine among other exotic dishes. From Miami, 
Feb. 13-Mar. 1, 1991. $3,979 all inclusive. For 
more information and for reservations: 
Holbrook Travel, Inc., 3540 NW 13th St., Gainsv- 
ile, FL 32609. Tel. 1-800-451-7111. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides have 
Andean experience since 1979. MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 
98136 (206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


ADVENTUROUS TRIPS in the SA Andes. 
Trekking, clibming, mountain-biking. Plan your 
trip together with your private guide: call or con- 
tact Javier Oballe, Ugarriza 615, Lima 18, Peru. 
Tel: (14) 469475. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca —Inca occupations. Inquire about ourspe- 
cial textile trip and short course. California Insti- 
tute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River 
Way, Sacramento CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 
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CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVEN- 
TURE PROGRAMS IN S.A. - Vagabond 
Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Dessert. Call 
Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent for expert trip plan- 
ning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. (Rocky 
Mtn. Standard Time). (303) 443-0660. 


TEPUI CLIMB—Winter, 1990-91. Dr. Bruce 
Means is leading natural history tours by back- 
ck to the summits of Roraima and Auyantepui; 
includes Angel Falls. See article in SAE #25. For 
brochure, write or call him at 1313 N. Duval St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 (904) 681-6208. 


BACKPACK SOUTHERN CHILE AND AR- 
GENTINA: Seven Weeks, Nov.-Jan. Guides. 
Fee: US$1000. Share other expenses. For details, 
write Russell Willis, 12 Carrington, Millner, NT, 
0810 Australia. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other unusual 
adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern Cross Ex- 
peditions (800) 359-0193. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5- 
26 weeks, free brochure. Also Ne oe and Alps 
$600. Force 10 ditions, Box 30506, Flagstaff, 
AZ 86003; 1-800-922-1491 or (602) TT3-1855. 


UPPER AMAZON, Travel by double-deck 
River Boats, thatched-roof Expedition Boats or 
air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, trans- 
fers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, 
(800)423-2791, (800)477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


HOTELS 


HOSTAL “LA CASA DE MI ABUELA” — 
your home in Arequipa, here you can relax in our 
beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, bun- 
galows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about 
tours. Reservations: Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, 
Arequipa, Peru. Tel:(054) 241206. 


ALANDALUZ — Ecological Tourism Centre. 
This centre works with Organic/Biodynamic Ag- 
riculture, Appropriate technology/Architecture. 
Excellent homegrown food. A rarity and a treat! 
Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS — Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 
727, Miraflores, Lima, Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 
467177. Located in a nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking 
and laundry facilities. Single US$8, double 
US$12. Dormitory: USS$S. Very friendly, English 
speaking owner. 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact Peruv- 
ian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 
31-6330, Fax 051-14-328866. 


HIOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. Safe, 
clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, Double 
$20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 


YOUR PLACE tostay in Quito is Casa Paxi. Hot 
showers, kitchen, telephone, etc, Pasaje Navarro 
364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal arti- 
facts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, North 
Palm Beach, 33408; Tel; (407) 627-1543 or 
1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin Amer- 
ican naif and primitive painters. Gallery exhibi- 
tions and private sales. Opportunity for you to aid 
unknowns and developing painters. Individuals 
only. No crafts or tourist art. Send slides/photos 
and questions to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts 
and accessories handcrafted by the highland 
Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE with 45 
cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 
Landquist, Encinitas, CA 92024. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of printed material 
relating to the Amazon will trade, buy or sell. 
Many doubles. Contact James V. Pavlish, 2707 
Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 44122. 


AMAZONARTS. High quality imports and Per- 
uvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 1318 
West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, Tel: 
(303) 457-8390. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASE 
to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical in- 
tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks in 
Huancayo, Peru. Individual orsmall groups; start 
when you get there. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian families. Weaving and pan-flute les- 
sons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly Stuart de 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: (064) 237-063 or 222-395. 


Spanish classes only $2 per hour. Teachers can 
speak English and are flexible regarding hours 
and location of classes. Contact Ramiro 
Pesantez, Benavides 351, Quito, Ecuador. 
Phone: 593 (2) 565-628. 10 minutes walk from 
SAEC in Quito. 


ETC. 


SAILORS WHO HAVE SAILED Central or 
South America: I am planning a Chilean cruise. 
Desire to correspond. Carol Clouse, 5902 
DeBarr Rd, Anchorage, AK 99504-2310. 


CONTACTS IN SOUTH AMERICA wanted as 
resources/support for an independent adventure 
to all countries (including Easter/Galapagos Is- 
lands), Write/call: John Rashak; PO #393; White- 
house Station, NJ 08889 USA, (201) 534-5882. 


SEEKING INFORMATION on hang-gliding 
and paragliding in South America. Please contact 
Joachim Krenn, Steirergasse 13, A-8750 Juden- 
burg, Austria, Europe. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: 
For lists of openings in American overseas and 
international schools, send SASE to Ted Viaux, 
15P Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 02181. 


HELP! Our slides didn’t turn out! We need se- 
ries of Lake Titicaca, floating Islands, Taquile at 
a reasonable price. Laurene Sabey, 3340 Morley 
Cres. NW, Calgary, Alberta T2M 4K9, Canada. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (ASATEJ) — gives 
all kinds of tourist information you may need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, ac- 
commodations. Contact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, 
Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 


OFFER LODGING ina 15th century farmhouse 
in Spain free in exchange for caretaker, restora- 
tion work; 1 hour from Barcelona, near sea... 
Contact Gary Angel, Apartado 9503, Barcelona, 
Spain. Tel: 210-10-10. 


EXPERIENCED official tourist guide. Recom- 
mended by S.A. Handbook. Best value and infor- 
mation on archaelological sites around Trujillo 
and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna 
Capac 542, Trujillo, Peru, Tel: (044) 243347. 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN — Explore life’s most 
exciting adventure -ROMANCE! Thousands of 
young, pretty So. & Cent. Americanas seek 
lifemates. Send S.A.S.E. for free info to: Intl. 
Friends, Inc., 444 Brickell Ave.; Suite 51-140, 
Miami, FL 33131. 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed. We are always looking 
for people to carry library books, magazines, 
equipment, etc. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, P.O. Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218; Tel: 
(303) 320-0388. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecu- 
ador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, commu- 
nity development and provide scholarships to 
indigenous children. Contributions are tax-de- 
ductible. Write: Fundacin Jatari, 1113 Guerrero 
St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


IN NYC stay in my house $20 per night — Carey 
Express Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe house. 
Tom: 718-658-1444. 


Galapagos 
Amazon 


(718) 446-8577 
SAY 1-800-242-5554 _ 


WILD & ANCIENT PATHS 
Trekking, Rafting, Overlanding, 
Mountaineering, Biking, Jungle 

Trips, and much more. 
ADVENTURE IN 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile 
Ecuador —Peru— Venezuela 
TREKKING & ANDES S.A. 


Write us for a free brochure 
P.O. Box 01-3074 Lima-100 PERU 
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The South American Explorers Club has offices in Lima (Peru), Quito (Ecuador) and Denver, CO (USA). The Denver Office 
is located at 1510 York Street, Suite 214, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tel: (303) 320-0388. 
Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) weekdays, though staff often can be reached here earlier, later and on 
weekends. The Lima Clubhouse is located at Av. Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, 
Peru); Tel: 31-44-80. The Quito Clubhouse is located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito (Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, : 
Quito, Ecuador); Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES @siii; a > 


Membership services are good for one calendar year. The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services 
is available on request. 


1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. Renewal notices are sent with last issue. 


2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. 
Members should advise us: when they plan to travel, how long, budget, interests, number in party, amount of comfort 
desired, desired transportation, important objectives, etc. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. The best 
way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical information, research, and 
assist in locating companions. 


The Staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 
. Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 
. The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 
. Awide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 


Nun f& W 


e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date 
source of specialized information on just about any topic — scaling Aconcagua, rafting the Pongo de Mainique, Lake 
Titicaca, butterfly collecting, carnival, jungle hut building, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, etc. Trip 
Reports are available at all SAEC Offices for your perusal. For a complete listing, send US$3.00 to the Denver 
Office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a charge of twenty cents/page for 
photocopying plus postage. 


e Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

e Maps: Large collection of topographical, geological, and road maps available for reference. 

e People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 
e Files: Newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. 


7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane 
reservations, exchange books, etc. 


8. The Club is a meeting place for Members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES iid 
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All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For overseas airmail deliver of magazines, add the following amounts: 

Canada and Mexico, US$8.00; Europe and South America, US$12.00; Australia, New Zealand, Africa, and Asia, US$15.00. 

© Regular Membership (US$25) or Couple Membership (US$35). Entitles you to 4 issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. See “Membership 
Services” above for a partial description of the privileges. 

e Contributing Membership (US$50). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

e Supporting Membership (US$100). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Choice of Parque Nacional 
Huascarén or Conquest of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

e Life Membership (US$500). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a 
complete set of South American Explorer magazine back issues and ten gift subscriptions that can be conferred by the 
Member at any time. 

© Afterlife Membership (US$5,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South 
American Explorers Club, and, of most importance, gratitude in perpetuity. 

© Subscription (US$15 one year, US$25 two years). Receive the South American Explorer magazine only — four issues per 
year. Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa & Mastercard Customers — Call 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Domestic Orders 


Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to 
which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 

$5.00 & under... $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00........... $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00......... $3.50 

$25.01 to $50.00......... $4.25 

$50.01 to $75.00.......... $5.00 

$75.01 to $100.00.......$5.75 

Over $100.00... $6.50 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery by UPS Blue Ser- 
vice, or by First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, 
add $5, Next Day Air (Continental US only, add US$12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the US. Ask our staff 
about rush delivery. 


We are a non-profit, education service organization. 
Membership fees and donations are US tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the US and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify airmail or surface 
mail, and we will add the appropriate amount to your 
credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with your order, 
and we will write back to you advising you of the postage 
charges. Foreign checks and money orders must be in 
US funds drawn on a bank with a US office or include a 
US$5.00 processing fee. 


To help us serve you better... 


Please let us know which items you would like us to 
carry in our catalog. All comments and suggestions are 
welcome. 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10. 0: ‘minimum. 


Ba : The Fine Art TERS 
“= of Gift Giving “A: 
Send a Gift Membership or merchandise to: 


Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Item Numbers: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


* Colorado residents 


add 3% to subtotal; 

Denver residents add Tax* (CO residents only) 

7.2% to subtotal. 

Postage & Handling 

PLEASE CHECK THE TOTAL US$ 
APPROPRIATE BOXES: 

(1 New address 

(1) New Member or Subscriber 

(Renewing, Membership # 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 


Number: 


Expires: Signature: 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (only if different from “Ordered By” above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 


Profession. 
Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in US dollars drawn on a US bank to: 


South American Explorers Club, PO Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel: (303) 320-0388 
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Yes, it’s true. Prove you’re a Member in good standing of 
the South American Explorers Club and you can take advan- 
tage of this exclusive Club Member Opportunity. You'll be glad 
you own one (or more) of these desirable, handwoven, sturdy 
woolen daypacks in a colorful geometric design. Each pack has 
all-leather straps, top and bottom, brass fittings, and is fully 
lined. A truly handsome cylindrical bag (18 inches high, 15 
inches in diameter) direct from the industrious Indians of 
Otavalo to you. 

Non-Members, eat your hearts out. This offer is not for you. 

Members, take note. Given the limited quantities available, 
your Club deliberately did not include this item for sale in the 
Catalog. We are offering this much coveted daypack only to our 
esteemed and deserving Membership. 

Trust us, Non-Members may freely purchase lesser items, 
guidebooks, maps, even gourds at the usual Non-Member 
inflated rates. But when it comes to this Special “Members 
Only” Daypack—no deal. 

So, Members, just give us your Membership number when 
you place your order and avail yourself of just one more privi- 
lege of Membership — ownership of a luxury available to only 
the select few. Order Item #825. A steal at US$30. 
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